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Getting Meaning in a Picture 
In Fhree Parts — Part III 
Cc. H. CLAUDY 








TC. is sufficiently obvious that the 
gpa) highly skilled photographer can do 
Ma) much of his “studies” without an 
actual camera or any exposure of 
plate. His eyes are his camera, 
and his picture-forming mind his exposed plate. 
Equally, of course, there may be — at the psy- 
chological moment — the subject, the light, the 
camera and the inspiration all at once — that 
happened to the writer once, and the result was a 
photograph for which there was a large demand, 
and from the negative of which prints are still 
selling, though its maker had not sense enough 
to demand a royalty, but sold the negative out- 
right. But even with such a combination of 
fortuitous circumstances, there can be little claim 
to constructive art — merely praise for having 
had the wit to seize an opportunity! 

In the last paper, some space was given to a 
mythical artist and a mythical conception, and 
a landscape was designedly chosen rather than 
figure-studies. There is nothing to be read into 
that paper against the practice of photographing 
pretty landscapes for the joy of preserving beauty. 
It is a protest against calling such work truly 
pictorial, or demanding, even by implication, 
praise for anything more worthy hosannas than 
the eyes with which to see. Any one can make 
photographs. Give a beauty-lover a camera and 
he will preserve beauty; but the function of the 
artist is to express meaning, create beauty, con- 
vey thought. Nature creates beauty, and a 
dozen men of science with a thousand instru- 
ments can show it to you — botanist with glass, 
zodlogist with microscope and astronomer with 
telescope, but they are not artists, nor is Nature 
herself one! 

But there is less excuse for him who conceives 
a picture in which the human figure plays a 
part, and bulbs the casual group and alters it 
with a title, than for him who does likewise with 


the landscape. For while the landscape does, by 
the grace of God, sometimes express by accident 
a thought, a meaning, a mood, which we poor 
humans have within us, the human figure almost 
never expresses anything of the mood or thought 
of another, without that other’s interference. Let 
a young girl into a library, give her an arm-chair 
and a box of chocolates, and she may curl up in 
the one and devour the other and make a pretty 
picture of youth, innocence, enjoyment, study 
and what not. But to take a photograph of her 
and title it anything else than what it actually is, 
‘Picture of Girl, Reading,” is to sin against the 
art that may be in those who look at your picture 
if it is not in yourself. Think up a pose, imagine 
a scene, a design, a composition, to express youth 
or beauty or innocence, and arrange your model, 
your light, your accessories, and you do something 
— grasping the chance good luck has put in your 
way may be praiseworthy, but it is never art. 

It is these practices which have retarded pho- 
tography in her recognition as an art, and not a 
mere craft. Photography — the mere making of 
fixed images upon paper —is too easy. Any 
child can go the road without falling — not a 
grammar-school student but can be taught to 
make even carbons in a month. There has never 
been any royal road to art, more than to knowl- 
edge, and the camera is no exception, though 
many have thought it is. 

It is the near-artist, too, sinned 
against all real canons of constructive art, with 
his abominations of mounting and framing. The 
back-wash from that wave which rose and en- 
gulfed us all half a dozen years ago is still swash- 
ing about the feet of the uninformed. Every now 
and then, one finds nine pieces of parti-colored 
paper beneath a print, that so-called “multiple 
mounting” which shrieks to heaven of its shame- 
less artifice. He who regards his photograph as 
the top of a pile of flat bricks, from which he will 
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build a monument to patience and the clever ad- 
vertising of the fancy-paper maker, may enjoy 
his own productions, but few others do. And less 
understand them; and because, as a nation, we 
know yet but little of the traditions of graphic 
art, we have swept through our photographic ex- 
hibitions and kept silence when we found a gray 
on green, on gray, or on green with a brown 
print carefully poised atop the whole! 

Similarly, the craze for oddities in mounting 
as to position. A tiny 2 x 4 print in the extreme 
south-east corner of an 11 x 14 mount passe- 
partouted has excited wonder, if not admiration, 
more than once. The breathless comments of the 
unelect have been both food for the scorn of the 
maker and amusing to the sane. 

“What do you suppose he did that for? I can’t 
make head or tale of all that paper. And why not 
in the middle? Oh, I suppose it’s Art!” One 
van fairly feel the capitals with which the word 
is spelled. 

Now there are certain well-known laws of 
vision which can be utilized in the mounting of 
pictures to their betterment. Thus, more space 
below than above gives a sense of balance — a 
print mounted in the exact center of a mount, 
particularly if the picture and mount are nearly 
square, seems top heavy. Similarly, if there be 
motion in the picture — a horse, runner, auto- 
mobile, yacht — it may be increased or slowed 
up by mounting the print to right or left of center 
of the mount, provided it is not overdone to the 
point of absurdity. A racing boat going east, and 
nearer the east side of the frame than the west, 
suggests more speed than the same boat nearer 
the west side — space covered, in other words, 
suggests speed in the past more than space to be 
covered suggests speed in the future. Similarly, a 
picture in which a figure stoops over must have 
room to straighten up, or the beholder feels a 
mental cramp. Ask not why — or at least ad- 
dress your question to the professor of psychology 
and not to the writer. I but speak of what is 
known. All these true principles of mounting 
may be used to advantage by the maker of any 
photograph, be he artist or no. But to mount 
crookedly or oddly simply for the sake of being 
crooked or odd, actually puts the offender in the 
same boat with the self-styled critic who says: 

“T don’t know much about art; but I know 
what I like!” 

The function of a mount to a photograph, a 
mat to a watercolor, a frame for any picture, is 
to isolate it from surroundings, provide a space 
about the picture on which the eye can rest with- 
out distraction. Anything in frame, mount or 





mat which attracts the eye from the picture 
shows that mat, mount or frame to be improper 











for the picture it surrounds. Cunning use of 
scientific principles of vision have made of all 
three actual aids to the carrying-power of the 
picture, just as the painter calls on the electrician 
to light his picture from above and shade the 
light from the eyes of the beholder. If you have 
knowledge enough to frame a brown print in 
brown with a brown frame because your photo- 
graph is of autumn leaves, no one will quarrel 
with you for that repetition of motive in color. 
The musician repeats to monotony a tinkle of 
notes when he writes “The Song of the Brook” 
— Nevins’, for instance — and the poet makes 
sound an echo to the sense, as when Pope allit- 
erates: 

“*Soft is the strain when zephyr gently blows 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows,” 
and there is no reason why the artist should not 
thus aid his color with an isolator of repeating 
tonality. But to put a green frame on a brown 
print, a red frame on a blue print or use forty 
different mounts of contrasting colors on any 
print, is to the educated eye about on a par with 
playing the piano while a child thumps playfully 
in the bass, or listening to the poetic effusions of 
some village-bard to whom a few feet more or 
less in a metrical line are too small to notice! 

Not by mounting or framing or hanging is 
meaning put in a picture. Sometimes these things, 
ill done, do much to destroy both the beauty and 
appeal of a photograph which otherwise would 
knock loudly on the door which leads to the 
house of appreciation. 

Of course, some one will ask here the ancient 
question as to how, if all this be true, the artist 
can stand glaring gold about his painting. And 
the two oldest answers are appended, because 
no one has thought of better ones. First, gold is 
about the only “‘color,” if you call it a color, 
which will harmonize well with all other colors 
in a painting; second, gold represents to us that 
which is most precious; therefore we use it to 
honor our art, as a symbol of the care with which 
we guard it, the appreciation in which we hold 
it, the honor we would do it. But note well — 
your real artist does not use glaring gold, but old 
gold, quiet in tone, in his frames. Note also that 
the frames of browns and grays which will not 
fit with color will fit well with the monochrome 
of the photograph. You never see a well-framed 
etching in gold — and a photograph is closer to 
the etching than to any other form of graphic 
art. This fact should be apparent. 

Art has sufficient of hypocrisy, pretense, bun- 
combe and foolishness in and around it already, 
without the photographer adding to the tale. 
Because art is art and not a science, her termi- 
nology, even her aims, must always be more or 
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THE LAST OF WINTER 


less obscure, and to be sought for in thought and 
feeling rather than with the microscope and the 
balance. But the real artist has a very definite 
idea of what art is, to him at least, and the art 
that is in him makes him labor to express that 
meaning to his fellows. Never by chance, never 
by luck, never by after-thought, does he work — 
always with labor, with pains, with effort, in- 
spired and pleasurable though it may be. Who 
would add to the art of the world with camera 
and plate, who would put a meaning into his 
photographs and call them pictures by right and 
not by might, must follow this road and no other. 

Education, study; study, education; effort, 
trial; trial, effort; thought, thought and once 
more thought — it is by these means only that 
meaning ever gets into canvas and paint, dry- 








R. C, SCHULTZ 


point and plate or lens and _ printing-paper! 

Make all the records you want; make photo- 
graphs of nature’s beauty until the plate-maker 
is swamped in wealth; preserve for your edifica- 
tion and that of your friends anything and every- 
thing your lens can secure, and be happy in the 
doing, nor think the world, nor any part of it, 
will quarrel with you. But unless you have first 
a meaning in your mind, soul, heart; unless, first, 
you have a message, and, second, you put it on 
your paper with all the force and all the humility 
of one who but follows where great artists have 
trod before, do not profane what should be sacred, 
and a thing apart, by calling such photographs 
pictures, or by implying, with a catchy title, 
that you have brought forth in pain and labor 
when you have but profited by chance. 
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The Electric Current in Bird-Photography 


GUY A. BAILEY 


NY one who has attempted bird- 
photography, and used the uncer- 
4Jtain thread or the bulb with its 
cumbersome tubing for releasing 
the shutter, must have wished for 
an electric shutter. 

As far as I can find out, there is no such 
shutter on the market. It would seem to be a 
simple contrivance if there were a large demand 
for the product. 

In the absence of such a shutter, I have sub- 
stituted an ordinary electric bell, made over to 
serve the purpose. The only parts used are the 
electro-magnets, armature and frame. The ham- 
mer is removed 
and the shaft 
bent at right 
angle of the ar- om 
mature. The 
wiring is 
changed so that 
the interrupter 
is cut out. Two 
pieces of sheet- 
zine, twoinches 
by three- 
fourths of an 
inch, are bent 
to form a right 
angle and _ sol- 
dered together 
at the base, 
leaving a three- 
sixteenth - inch 
space between 
the upright 
portions. A A CROW FEEDING 
hole is bored in 
the outer zinc to admit the end of the bent shaft 
which normally rests against the second zinc. A 
piece of number eighteen copper wire, four inches 
long, is bent to form a loop. One end is fastened 
to strong thread that leads to the release, and the 
other end is fastened to rubber bands that are 
secured below. This apparatus should be fastened 
to a board, and the whole thing nailed to a sup- 
port for the camera. The magnets should come 
directly under the shutter, so that the pull will 
come straight down. The wire loop is hung over 
the shaft and the rubbers drawn down tight and 
fastened. The thread should just reach from the 
wire to the release on the shutter. When the cur- 
rent is passed, the shaft will be drawn from the 











loop and the rubber bands will pull the wire 
down, instantly releasing the shutter. 

With this apparatus a bird may be snapped in 
any position it assumes. It acts instantly, and a 
speed of one-fiftieth of a second will be fast 
enough for any that moves only at the stroke of 
the armature. In some cases a slower speed may 
be used. With a lens working at F/4.5, it is pos- 
sible to get good negatives in cloudy weather, and 
without motion, by setting the shutter for a 
slow-instantaneous exposure. It will require 
some time to find just the speed that is slightly 
faster than the reaction period of the bird. 

At the present time I have seven of these 
electrical __re- 
leases, with all 
the necessary 
push-buttons 
in one window. 
Four of them 
are about one 
hundred feet 
from the win- 
dow, near feed- 
ing - stations. 
One is set near 
a tree into 
which a_ hole 
was bored and 
suet placed for 
Woo dpeckers, 
Nuthatches, 
Chickadees and 
Brown Creep- 
ers. These 
birds have 

GUY A. BAILEY been _ photo- 

graphed many 

times; but the station is still kept up for them 

as well as for some uncommon bird that may 

come. There is a chance that the Redbreasted 

Nuthatch, Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker, or 

some other desirable stranger, may be the next 
visitor, and this is worth the effort. 

The second camera is placed near a horizontal 
limb bored out and nailed to a post. This limb 
is filled with various seeds such as hemp, millet, 
rape and canary. Seed-eating birds will be at- 
tracted to this place. Among those that, come 
to this particular station are Juncos, Song 
Sparrows, Towhees, Cow-birds, White-throated 
Sparrows, White-crowned Sparrows, Chipping 
Sparrows, Swamp Sparrows and, most abundantly 
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VIEW OF FEEDING-STATIONS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC TRAP ON TOP OF AN OAK 


GUY A. BAILEY 














of all, English Sparrows. Ninety per cent of the 
seed put out are eaten by these pests. Still, I 
give them credit for leading the way. It is their 
noisy feeding that attracts any other bird 
within hearing. I do not find that they really 
keep the others away; for most of the others men- 
tioned will eat with them. The Song-Sparrow is 
more belligerent than the English Sparrow. I 
have seen a Song-Sparrow drive away three Eng- 
lish Sparrows, attacking them savagely. It is the 
usual thing for the English Sparrow to give way 
to the Song-Sparrow. 

A third feeding-station is a horizontal limb 
like the second, but mounted on gas-pipe, which 
is provided with a large funnel, to keep down the 
squirrels. The food used is crumbs of fried cakes, 
sunflower seeds, and other foods that the squirrels 
eat. The numerous gray squirrels are given plenty 
to eat; but we prefer that it come from some 
other place than here. Robins, Grackles, Scarlet 
Tanagers and other birds are fond of the 
doughnut-crumbs; Goldfinches and Nuthatches 
eat the sunflower-seeds. 

A fourth feeding-place is near a stump in a 
ravine. The stick is bored out and a hole about 
two and a half inches deep by three inches long 
made. The sides are lined with copper, and the 
bottom covered with plaster of Paris. In this are 
placed meal-worms. The smooth sides prevent 





PURPLE MARTIN 
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RED-HEADED WOODPECKER 


GUY A. BAILEY 

them from crawling out, and the white bottom 
makes them conspicuous to the birds. This is 
intended for Winter-Wrens, Fox-Sparrows, and 
Thrushes. It is always in the shade. To make it 
possible to use a quick exposure, light is thrown 
from a large mirror, controlled from the window 
where the push-buttons are located. 

The fifth feeding-station is in the middle of a 
pasture-lot about five hundred feet from the 
window. It is surrounded with a fence, to keep 
the cattle from disturbing the camera. The food 
used is seeds, crumbs and meal-worms. Méadow- 
larks, Sparrows, Crows and Flickers have used 
this station so far. Other birds of the fields are 
expected in due time. 

A sixth station is located about eight hundred 
feet away. A limb is driven into the ground. A 
hole is bored in the top and two other holes are 
bored in the side of the limb. The stick is three 
inches in diameter and extends about sixteen 
inches above the ground. English-walnut meats 
are put in the hole in the top. Red-headed Wood- 
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OBSERVATION-ROOM AND ELECTRIC SHUTTER-RELEASES 
CAMERA SHOWING ATTACHMENT OF ELECTRIC RELEASE GUY A. BAILEY 














peckers are con- 
stant visitors 
when this food is 
used. Dough- 
nuts and 
are placed in the 
holes in the sides. 
Crows, Meadow- 
larks, Grackles, 
the various Spar- 
rows, have al- 
ready visited this 
station. It 
set up for the 
purpose of at- 
tracting Pheas- 
ants, Quail and 
those birds that 
keep away from 
the buildings. Of 
course, the other 
more familiar 
birds were to be 
expected. 

The seventh 
circuit does not 
run to a feeding- 
station. The ap- 
paratus is placed in the top of an oak tree, sixty 
feet from the ground. Three ladders mounted 
permanently in the tree make the ascent 
and rapid. 
of the tallest limb in the tree, all other limbs 
near having been cut out. This tree has for 
years been the lookout for a great variety of 
birds. Shrikes, Sparrow Hawks, Cowbirds, Blue- 
Grackles, Grosbeaks and many others 
have perched in this tree, but thus far have been 
out of reach of a camera. This place has just been 
arranged, and no pictures have yet been taken. 

The tree itself is not visible from the window, 
and, to overcome this difficulty, a large fine 
mirror has been set up in the pasture-lot. The 
mirror is set at the proper angle and, by focusing 
a telescope on the mirror, the top of the oak is 
watched. I should add that all the stations are 
covered with telescopes permanently mounted 
and focused on them. These telescopes are just 
over the push-buttons in the window. Even 
those that are one hundred feet away have tele- 
scopes, for at that distance it is necessary posi- 
tively to identify the birds, and to be sure of 
their exact position before touching the button. 

Seven years ago, I started a permanent feeding- 
station, using only suet for food and a string to 
release the shutter. From year to year the num- 
ber has increased and the kinds of foods varied. 
I find it best to use certain foods regularly in the 
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TREE-SWALLOW 
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asy 


The camera is focused on the end 


birds, 





same station. There is more chance to get the 
birds you want if you increase the number of 
feeding-places. 

One might imagine that after two or three 
years few new subjects would offer themselves. 
On the contrary, each year of the seven has 
Earlier in the work 
In these seven years, Scarlet 


brought some new species. 
there were more. 
Tanagers came but one year; Towhees, one year; 
Swamp-Sparrows, one year; Cowbirds, two years; 
Fox-Sparrows, one year. Of course, there are 
many that come regularly each year, and that 
gives a chance to improve the pictures that were 
made previously. Then, there is that long list 
of migrants that may stop if you can get the 
right food, bath or perch. These are the ones that 
keep you always hoping. 

These feeding-stations, with the telescopes, 
give you an opportunity to study the birds when 
they are absolutely undisturbed by your pres- 
ence. The boxes with the cameras become part 
of the landscape, and birds are not at all dis- 
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turbed by them. Even the click of the release, 
after a time, becomes a familiar sound. 

The four feeding-stations nearest the window 
have a favorable location by nature. Below 
them is a wooded ravine that opens out into a 
pasture lot. Birds that move from the lowlands 
for shelter would come to the stations. The 
English Sparrows are the decoys that lead them 
on. Above these stations there is a spring that 
is open the year round, and draws many birds. 

This ravine is located in the village of Geneseo, 
N. Y., near the Normal School building. There 
are residences close at hand. House-cats roam 
through this ravine early in the morning and 
late in the afternoon. Of course, they catch 
many of the birds, and frighten others away. 


Some of them hide in the camera-boxes, and 





pounce on the birds from this vantage-point. 

It is most unfortunate that we have no legis- 
lation against roaming cats. They are roaming 
mostly because they are improperly cared for or 
insufficiently fed at home. It is common for peo- 
ple to own cats and let them “hunt for a living.” 
It means often that they feed on birds. 

It is entirely legal now to keep a cat that lives 
on song-birds. A large number of people are not 
keeping cats because they do feed on birds. If 
public sentiment continues to increase, the cats 
will be less numerous and the birds will have a 
better chance. Any one who tries to feed the 
birds will find that the cats are a nuisance, and 
will be willing to aid in procuring legislation to 
protect the birds from this their worst enemy. 
Courtesy of Bird-Lore. 


Red Bromides 


DAVID IRELAND 


OR the production of what is known 
as the Mes -¢ arreill tone, ees favorite 





on quiring in its make-up a han pro- 
: 25 portion of neutral potassium citrate, 
a chemical not usually stocked and consequently 
unhandy to obtain at any time, now, in company 
with most other potassium salts, only to be had 
at a very enhanced price. The writer has there- 
fore been led to make trials in other directions, 
and is now able to give particulars of a method 
to produce red tones of a particularly pleasing 
nature, with sparkling highlights, the print being 
free of the dull and sunken aspect hitherto char- 
acteristic of copper-toning. 

To those who are contemplating the produc- 
tion of red-chalk pictures for the first time, it 
may be well to say that in the case of most sub- 
jects — landscapes particularly —the bromide 
print must be exposed and developed to such an 
extent as would render it useless if left in the 
black; this, indeed, is one factor that makes for 
the superiority of the red-chalk print over one in 
black and white from the same negative. 

Granted that the negative one is weeklong from 
is robust and well graded, the extra exposure 
enables the entire scale of gradation to be re- 
corded on the print, which in the subsequent 
process of toning loses its heaviness and becomes 
a thing of charm. 

The toning-bath is made by dissolving 
grains 
grains 
3 ounces 


re 20 
Potassium ferricyanide 
In water 


This produces a muddy greenish fluid, to which is 
added sufficient of a saturated solution of ammo- 
nium carbonate to dissolve the precipitate and 
leave the solution a clear, slightly greenish blue. 
After this stage has been reached, another half 
an ounce of the ammonium carbonate solution is 
added. As the ammonia salt is of a very volatile 
nature, the quantity required will vary according 
to its condition; if fresh, about 200 grains will be 
required, and this is represented by two fluid 
ounces of the saturated solution. 

The bromide print, which has been fixed and 
washed in the usual way, is flowed with enough 
of the toning-solution to cover it, and passes 
through a series of colors of increasing warmth. 
In the early stages some most agreeable purples 
are produced, and, of course, the operation may 
be arrested at any moment. For red tones, how- 
ever, the print is allowed to remain until action 
ceases, when ten minutes’ washing follows. It 
will now be seen that a slight pink tone pervades 
the highlights, and this is removed by a brief 
immersion in 
Sioa 30 drops 
6 ounces 


Liquor ammonia (strong) 
Water 
Used in these proportions this clearing-bath will 
not affect the density of the print; used stronger 
it will, so that means of local or general reduction 
are at. hand if required. After another five min- 
utes’ washing, the print may be laid out to dry. 
The toning-solution may be used for two prints 
in immediate succession; after that it should be 
thrown away. The cost is trifling. 
Amateur Photographer. 
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Filing Negatives and Prints 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


S one’s collection of photographs 
grows, the need to adopt some 
simple and effective filing-system 
) for both negatives and prints be- 
comes imperative. Especially, for 
the serious worker who accumulates a number of 
interesting and varied subjects which are used 
frequently in one way or another, and which re- 
quire a means of ready reference. However, 
since individual requirements vary, I will simply 
mention different practical filing- and indexing- 
methods and leave the matter of selection or 
adaptation to interested readers. 

In the first place, no matter what method is 
adopted, all negatives should be numbered, as 
in many cases it is quite impossible to identify 
clearly a given one by title alone. As far as pos- 
sible, it is best to number consecutively, thus 
avoiding any chance of confusion between num- 
bers; but there are times when an exception may 
be made in favor of numbering in series, as, for 
example, when an entire collection along one 
line, or representing one locality, is kept together. 
In such instances, a code-letter or number is used 
in connection with the serial number of the set. 
I found it advantageous to number my small 
film-negatives independently of the larger ones 
on glass-plates, so that each film-negative num- 
ber is preceded by the letter F, as F1, F2, etc. 
These numbers, together with titles, are written 
in waterproof India-ink on the back of each 
negative over the blank spaces left on the film 
between exposures. By taking care to leave all 
this margin at one end when the negatives are 
cut apart after the strip is dry, there is space for 
considerable data if written with a fine pen. All 
these data show on the untrimmed record-prints. 
Glass-negatives may be numbered on the blank 
space produced by the rebate of the holder, but 
this need not be done when they are kept in 
envelopes or “‘preservers,” as the numbers — and 
other data — are written on the wrappers in- 
stead, including of course the file-number or 
letter, together with other data. 

There are a number of convenient ways to 
store negatives. For films there are special books, 
usually known as film-albums, which are, per- 
haps, the best for average amateurs. Another 
good system, however, is based on the card- 
index — the outfit consists of a case with num- 
bered cards which act as separators for each 
negative. Still another plan is to use ordinary 







negative-envelopes and attach numbered gummed 





labels to one end in such a position that the num- 
bers are all visible when on file. By any of these 
methods, hundreds of films may be filed in one 
case in regular order, or divided by special cards 
into groups according to subject-matter. 

Similar filing-methods are available for nega- 
tives on glass. Boxes are now supplied of the 
proper size to accommodate fifty or one hundred 
plates. Though — for that matter — any one 
who is handy with saw and hammer can make 
file-boxes from small packing-cases. Many pre- 
fer to use the original cardboard plate-boxes for 
the finished negatives on account of simplicity 
and lightness in handling. As these are usually 
made in three parts, the inside box can be dis- 
carded, thus making more room. By placing a 
length of tape —or strip of strong paper — in 
the bottom of the box before filling it, the nega- 
tives may be removed more easily. Although the 
plates may be stored in this manner without 
anything between them, it is safer to employ 
some kind of separator to guard against marring 
the negatives. Packing them face to face with 
waxed-paper between will serve, though I prefer 
to use the translucent “glassine” negative- 
preservers, as they take up very little space, 
yet afford protection when the negatives are re- 
moved and stacked on the work-bench ready to 
be printed or examined. 

Because the negatives are numbered consecu- 
tively, it does not follow that they must be stored 
always in similar order. This is a matter of per- 
sonal convenience, depending somewhat on how 
many sizes there are, or whether it seems best to 
file by the subject-matter represented. If prop- 
erly indexed, no trouble need be experienced to 
locate a negative in any case. 

To avoid confusion, all boxes — or file-cases — 
should be plainly marked with an individual 
number or letter; and, if negatives are kept in 
consecutive order, it is an added convenience to 
place below the individual letter the numbers of 
the first and last negatives contained therein. 

To render any negative “‘get-at-able”’ without 
trouble, some sort of an index must be kept. In 
some instances it is sufficient simply to add the 
filing-case number to the data in one’s exposure 
note-book, or write the list of titles, as the pictures 
are made, in a separate blank-book, giving first 
the negative number, then the descriptive title, 
and lastly the number of the filing-case in which 
the negative may be found. However, none of 
these methods provides for the classification de- 
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CLAUDE L. POWERS 





HARBINGER OF SPRING 


Behold within the woods a touching thing, 
A sacrifice to Winter made by Spring: 
On trembling stem, in waxen, shell-pink cup, 


Arbutus’ fragrant soul is offered up. 
ROBIN ALDEN. 











sirable when a large collection is to be dealt 
with; on this account a card-index or loose-leaf 
book is better. By adopting such an index, the 
titles may be entered according to the subject- 
matter represented — or in any other manner 
which personal convenience requires — and, 
when the file is being constantly drawn on for 
illustrative purposes of any kind, it becomes still 
more effective if all subjects which might come 
under more than one head are cross-indexed. 
For instance, one might have a view of Fifth 
Avenue, New York, showing some _ notable 
building — such as the Public Library — in 
addition to the busy street-life. Now a negative of 
this kind could be indexed under all of the fol- 
lowing classes —as a Street-Scene under “‘S,” 
a New York view under “N,” Fifth Avenue 
under “F,” Public-Building under “P” and 
Architecture under “A.” In this way — which- 
ever one of these five subjects might be upper- 
most in mind — one could not fail to locate the 
negative. All of this may sound like a lot of fuss 
and trouble — usually such complete cross-in- 
dexing would not be required — but it is surely 
better to spend five minutes to index a subject 
than to waste five hours hunting through hun- 
dreds — or thousands — of negatives trying to 
locate one that it is important to use at short 
notice. Be assured the time is well spent. 
Another way — and one I think in many re- 
spects to be the best, since it combines the card- 
index principle with other valuable features — 
is to use record-prints instead of index-cards. By 
so doing the suitability of a picture for any pur- 
pose may be determined at a glance without 
having to look up the negative. Wherever there 
is a large number of studies alcng similar lines, it 
is much easier to pick out the one wanted in this 
way than to rely on written description alone. 
The neatest way to employ prints for this pur- 
pose is to take the largest sized negatives as the 
maximum standard of size, and print all the sub- 
jects upon paper of this measurement, using a 
mask fer the smaller negatives. As fast as prints 
are made the negative-number, title and filing- 
case number of negative should be written on 
the back. Films marked as previously described 
will record the data automatically, if care is 
taken not to hide same when printing under a 
mask. The prints may then be inserted in a 
filing-box of suitable size, divided by cards let- 
tered alphabetically, or bearing such class titles 
as Cioups, LanpscapE, TREES and PLANTs, 
Historic Spors, ARCHITECTURE, MARINEs, 














ANIMALS, GENRE STUDIES, PorTRAITS, and so on, 
into as many divisions as circumstances require. 
If a group grows to considerable proportions, it 
LANpscaPEs, for ex- 


is advisable to subdivide. 








ample, could be separated into classes by seasons 
of the year, or special effects, as Fog and Mist, 
Rainy Days, Sunsets, Night Scenes, ete. Cross- 
indexing is, of course, accomplished by making 
duplicate prints, when necessary, and filing under 
various heads. 

As an alternative, ordinary prints of various 
sizes may be attached to the pages of a loose-leaf 
album — several kinds are sold at very moderate 
prices — thus permitting equally good classifica- 
tion by inserting leaves containing fresh subjects 
in their proper places. By using albums that are 
uniform in style — to allow interchanging of the 
leaves — the collection may be expanded to any 
degree without altering the classification. Still 
another way is simply to place the proofs in loose 
wrappers, or envelopes — bearing letters or other 
identifying marks — and to keep these in port- 
folios or boxes. | When making index- or record- 
prints, I use any sort of printing-paper that is 
handy, taking only reasonable care in manipula- 
tion to make them permanent enough for future 
reference. In addition to the number and title I 
often place intéresting technical data on the back 
—copied from my field exposure-book — and, 
if the subject is one which needs to have clouds 
printed-in, the number of cloud-negative is noted, 
or — better yet — another print showing the 
combination is also filed. Then, too, as a con- 
venience when going over a lot of prints to select 
subjects to send out to a publisher or to an exhibi- 
tion, I note on the back whether or not the fin- 
ished prints have been used, thus saving the 
trouble to look over a separate card-index to find 
out whether a particular picture has already been 
placed where it might interfere with the purpose 
in mind through duplication. 

After a satisfactory system of filing and index- 
ing has been selected, it is natural to consider at- 
tractive ways to preserve and to show finished 
prints or enlargements. No doubt the most com- 
pact manner of preserving them — combined 
with a pleasing effect — is to print each picture 
on double-weight paper of appropriate surface 
texture and considerably larger in size than the 
picture — say not less than an 8 x 10 sheet for 
a 5 x 7 negative. An assortment of masks is 
sasily made from black paper. The openings 
should range from long panels to nearly square 
shapes, and should be in different sizes, to fit any 
composition. However, avoid fancy openings, 
as they invariably give a trivial appearance to 
the result. In cutting the masks, always make 
the opening above the center, so the print will 
have the greatest margin at the bottom, or at 
least more than that allowed at the top. 

If negatives are printed by contact it is neces- 
sary to have a large frame to receive the paper. 
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The negative is then supported on a sheet of 
glass and kept from moving about by means of a 
thin cardboard cut-out — the _ printing-mask 
being laid over all. 

When making enlargements the masks are 
simply placed in contact with the sensitized sur- 
face of the paper, and for this purpose it is 
sometimes more convenient to use masks made 
from light cardboard, instead of paper. Should a 
gray border be preferred in place of plain white, 
it may be obtained by double-printing. 

To produce a panel or “plate-mark”’ effect on 
the prints, lay a piece of hard-surface card- 
board — the size of the mark desired — in posi- 


tion over the picture; turn the whole face down 
on a table, and rub the back with a hard smooth 
tool — such as an ivory paper-cutter — working 
along the edges of the plate-marker until a clear 
impression is obtained. 

A large quantity of prints, finished in this 
style, is stored readily in a portfolio, or if it seems 
more desirable, the prints may be bound into 
books by gumming strips to one edge — or al- 
lowing about three-quarters of an inch extra 
margin on the left-hand side of the sheets when 
printing — then punching holes to accommodate 
cord, ribbon or metal fasteners. Prints attached 
to flexible mounting-paper pack well. 


A. L. Coburn’s Vortographs 


ANTONY GUEST 






fl of such undoubted skill and orig- 


6 inality, and one, moreover, who has 
‘ al: taken so vigorous and prominent a 
oe S=-F8} part in the pictorial movement, that 
whatever he does should command some interest 
and respect. Yet it is very doubtful whether 
such feelings overcome perplexity among the 
general body of visitors to his show of “ Vorto- 
graphs and Paintings” at the Camera Club. In- 
deed, at the time of my visit, there were some 
who held that the work was not to be taken 
seriously, and that Mr. Coburn was laughing in 
his sleeve at a bewildered public. This is the sort 
of thing that every daring innovator must ex- 
pect. Mr. Coburn’s inventive genius, however, 
is little influenced by criticism. He pursues his 
own path, and it has now led him to the wild 
region towards which those who have watched 
his advance might have guessed that he was 
tending. 

It has been a logical journey, and, except that 
the final slide has been rather sudden, no one 
ought to be surprised. His leadership of the ad- 
vanced American school emphatically marked 
a divergence from the ways of nature into a side- 
track where her inspiring truths gave place to 
an independent, and one might say egotistic, 
personal expression in terms combining a sense 
of decorative arrangement with a free adapta- 
tion of the appearances of reality to the impulses 
of the moment. Individuality is a good thing; 
but it was getting out of bounds, and some 
thought it was approaching eccentricity. The 
seduction of natural atmosphere was scorned as 
commonplace, and now it seems that the raging 
winds of the vortex have been adopted instead. 





Something strange was bound to happen when 
the sure guidance of Nature was rejected. But 
it cannot be doubted that, from Mr. Coburn’s 
standpoint, the work now exhibited is perfectly 
serious and consistent. It will be puzzling to 
most amateurs, who look for suggestion and 
matter for emulation in the example of the lead- 
ers; but there are still aspects that call for 
friendly, if not in all cases appreciative, con- 
sideration. 

At a first glance the vortographs look rather 
explosive — they represent none of the ordinary 
experiences of human vision, and are not intended 
to do so; but they exemplify photographic possi- 
bilities of forming mere pattern, i.e., arrange- 
ments of line and tone, aiming solely at abstract 
design without any illustrative purpose. It is a 
new object for the medium, but whether it is a 
satisfactory way of giving effect to the essential 
powers of the camera, and showing its properties 
to the best advantage, is another question. In 
any case credit must be given to Mr. Coburn for 
developing a novel technical method that enables 
him to record bis decorative imaginings with 
fine tone-gradations. 

How far he has succeeded in this way in pro- 
ducing beautiful effects comparable to scien- 
tifically ordered but still imaginative combina- 
tions of musical notes is a question that may be 
answered differently by individual judgment. In 
a general way, the principles of decorative art, 
which deals in flat tones, simple masses and har- 
monious lines, are not closely followed. The intro- 
duction to the catalog says: ““The modern will 
enjoy vortograph No. 3, not because it reminds 
him of a shell bursting on a hillside, but because 
the arrangement of forms pleases him, as a phrase 
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A NEW ENGLAND LANDSCAPE 


of Chopin might please bim.” For my part, it 
reminds me of nothing in particular; but there 
are lines and tones springing from a common 
center, and so it has some interest merely as a 
composition. Numbers 11 and 14 have curves, 
rectangles and tone-gradations suggestive of 
design, but mostly the decorative purpose is 
obscure. Signs of definite intention to obtain 
effective if not ordered arrangement may gen- 
erally be traced, but few will find fascination in 
the first impression. 

It may be doubted whether those amateurs 
who feel that they have still a long way to go in 
pursuit of the mystery and poetry of Nature will 
discover anything helpful in the show, though 
they cannot help being impressed by Mr. Co- 
burn’s inventiveness and technical resourceful- 
ness. Turning from the photographs to the paint- 
ings, one recognizes indications of individuality 
and skill in the use of the brush, though “the 
simple, homely qualities of unashamed realism,” 
for which the artist confesses his fondness, are not 
altogether apparent in the examples of vorticism, 
and the works in which artificial coler-schemes 
have been devised, presumably for decorative 
effect. Boldness and breadth are notable char- 
acteristics, and there is vigorous design in such 


a work as “Willows,” where, bowever, the 


shadow of the foreground tree contradicts the 











WILLIAM E. MACNAUGHTAN 


direction of light as indicated elsewhere. A feel- 
ing for sunlight is manifested in ‘A Berkshire 
Village,’ and in some other examples, in combi- 
nation with a simplicity of statement carried to 
a point approaching naivelé. “‘Rim Edge,” one 
of the Grand Canyon group, is perhaps the most 
pleasing specimen of a decorative color-effect. 
The show is certain to arouse curiosity, and 
probably also a good deal of comment from diver- 
gent standpoints. It marks an entirely new de- 
parture in camera-work, and for this reason, if 
for no other, should engage the attention of all 
who are interested in photographic progress. But 
from some points of view the work is most notable 
as the expression of an interesting individuality 
that after unsurpassed experience in all branches 
of photography has been drawn into extreme 
courses as an inevitable result of following pre- 
dilections in a particular direction. Before Mr. 
Coburn’s guidance along this path can be ac- 
cepted, it may be well to ask, “‘Where does it 
lead?” To me, it forcibly suggests the need of a 
return to Nature, the only sure basis of original 
design and imaginative representation, and the 
one inexhaustible fount of artistic sustenance. 
From this and other standpoints, the show, which 
remains open until the end of February, may in- 
duce useful and beneficial reflection. 
The Amateur Photographer. 
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Burson—and a Girl 


MICHAEL GROSS 


AVF the truth were to be told, it was 
his meeting “the girl” that made 
Burson hustle out and find a posi- 
tion the very next day after he had 
resigned — by mutual consent — 
as he called his last 









| 


“‘pyro-prison,” 
place of employment. 

True, a combination behind-the-counter sales- 
man, darkroom-expert and stock-clerk in a little 
photo-supply store, on a dingy side-street, was 
more of a “job” than a “position;” but Burson 
did not start until he had a long talk with the 
proprietor, in which he explained how necessary 
it was that he make rapid advancement. The 
proprietor had assured him that if he attended to 
business and worked hard there was a good 
chance that he would be made junior partner. 

So Burson accepted the offer and started to 
work that morning. He felt confident that, pos- 
sessing the love of the ethereal creature he had 
met only a few nights before — although he felt 
already as if he had known her for years — he 
would climb high. He told himself that she was 
the kind of girl of whom men say, “She made 
me the success I am.” He resolved that no 
obstacle would be too great to overcome for her 
sake, and that no goal would be too high for him 
to reach. Of her love he felt sure, for had she 
not given him two dances in succession the first 
night he met her, and then allowed him to hold 
her hand all the way home. And she had told 
him, a little while afterwards, that she never went 
out much with boys, then, blushing with maidenly 
modesty, she had gently chided him when he 
asked for a good-night kiss, telling him that she 
never allowed herself to be kissed by a young man. 
He liked her all the more for that. It was right 
for a girl to be chary with her kisses. Yes, she 
was the mate for him — of that there was no 
doubt — and worth all the hard work he would be 
called on to do, to win her. 

As Burson stood behind the “films developed” 
counter, at the end of his first day, his thoughts 
were filled with the glorious success he expected 
to make and of the girl he would win with it, 
when he was startled suddenly out of his day- 
dreaming by the tinkle of the little bell on the 
door. Looking up, he saw a rather foppishly 
dressed young man come in and stroll slowly 
toward the counter. The newcomer carried a 
silver-tipped cane, which he swung forward 
with every mincing step. On his nose rested a 
pair of tortoise-shell glasses, and a freshly lit 


‘ 





cigarette dangled from his lips. 

**A regular mama’s boy,” was Burson’s rapid 
summary; “I'll bet he wears an ankle-watch, 
and has a lace-handkerchief concealed somewhere 
up his sleeve. I wonder whether my girl could 
ever like that kind of a fellow,” was his next 
thought; and the fancy made him smile, for he 
remembered her saying, only the night before, 
“The first thing that attracted me to you, Mr. 
Burson, was the fact that you were a man’s man, 
and nota sissy.”” That was the word —‘‘sissy ’— 
and it just described the fellow now standing be- 
fore him at the counter. 

“May I have these fillums developed at once 
and a print made from each?”’ he was saying in- 
gratiatingly; “I’m rather’’— he pronounced it 
“‘rawther’’— “anxious to see how they -turn out.” 

Burson was about to make a brusque remark, 
when the words of his new boss, spoken only that 
morning, came back to him, “Treat every one 
who comes in, whether man, woman or child, as 
nicely as you know how. My customers will soon 
like you so much that they will always want you 
to wait on them. I'll have to take you in part- 
nership then, or you ‘Il open a store of your own, 
up the street, and take my trade away from me.” 

Consequently, instead of being rude, Burson 
merely said, “I’m sorry, but I’m going home in 
about an hour. However, the proprietor will 
take my place, and I'll tell him about your films 
as soon as he comes in. If he develops and prints 
to-night — and I’m almost sure he will — you 
can get your pictures to-morrow morning, at 
about ten o'clock. Will that do?” 

“Tt certainly will,’ was the answer, “‘and I can 
assure you that the favor will be appreciated.” 

Burson put the roll of film into an envelope 
and marked it “‘rush.”” Then he took down the 
name and address, made out a ticket and handed 
it to his customer, with a brief, ““ To-morrow at 
ten, it is, then.” 

“I'll be in,” the young fellow promised; and 
with a soprano-pitched voice he said ‘‘Good- 
night,”’ and walked leisurely out of the store. 

At six o'clock the proprietor came in and took 
Burson’s place behind the counter. Burson, after 
explaining about the roll of film that had been 
left for immediate development, went home. 

After a never-to-be-forgotten evening spent 
with his girl, Burson came in the next morning 
prepared to move mountains, if it would bring 
him any nearer to an immediate promotion. So 
enwrapped was he in a maze of fair and roseate 
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dreams regarding the future, when he would be 
junior partner, and his girl— he would be married 
to her then, but she would still be “his girl” — 
would come for him in their automobile each 
evening, that he forgot all about the prints that 
had been promised for ten o’clock that morning. 
It was not until he saw the young fellow coming 
through the door that he suddenly recollected 
the matter. Then he gazed frantically along the 
shelf where the finished work was kept. An ex- 
clamation of delight broke from him as he saw 
the envelope he had handed the boss lying on 
the shelf. The job had been taken care of, for 
he could see the edges of the prints protruding 
from the envelope. Before the customer had a 
chance to inquire if his pictures were ready, 
Burson handed them to him, remarking as he 
did so, “‘We always live up to.our promises, you 
see. Promptness is a business asset.” 

The young man nodded his thanks, and began 
feverishly to examine the prints. Burson watched 
his nervous haste with an amused smile. 

After gazing intently at each print for a few 
moments, the chap looked up with a broad grin 
on his face. ‘‘Great stuff!” he exclaimed. “‘That 
is, for the chap who did the posing. But I’ve 
got another roll of film here,” he continued, 
laughing, “that I’d like developed and printed. 
The other fellow took these pictures of me. Sort 
of evened things up for the time I was behind 
the camera and he was having all the fun.” 

Burson, unable to make head or tail of the con- 
versation, must have betrayed the fact by the 
blank expression on his face, for the customer 
suddenly shot the prints across the counter, with 
the words, ‘Would you like to have a look at 
them? They ’re rather sentimental.” 

Burson smiled broadly at the words and picked 
up the top print. He gave one glance at it — 
then earnestly wished he hadn’t. The print 
showed a young man and a girl in a fond embrace, 
either about to begin or conclude a kiss. But it 
was not the impropriety of the pose, nor yet the 
silly smirk on the fellow’s face, that made Burson 
go suddenly white and then drop the print from 
fingers that had begun to tremble. 

The girl about to be kissed was his girl — the 
girl he loved to distraction — for whose sake he 
had willingly started in this humble position and 
for whom he had determined to carve out a 
future for himself — and her. The same girl, 
moreover, who had so blushingly confessed to 
him that she never went out with fellows, and 
had never been kissed. 

In a sudden burst of frenzy, he shuffled through 
the rest of the prints. Each showed his girl — 
how foolish that word “‘his” sounded now — in 
a fond embrace, and evidently enjoying it. Then 





the young fellow’s words came back to him, “I 
sort of evened things up for the time I was be- 
hind the camera.” He had done the kissing this 
time, no doubt, was the thought that seared its 
way through Burson’s benumbed brain. 

The customer, surprised at the expression on 
Burson’s face, broke the silence by saying, 
“What ’s the matter — you look as though you 
has seen a ghost?” 

“T h-h-have,” Burson stammered, “it was the 
ghost of a lost hope.” 

“Why! Do you know that girl?” the other 
asked hurriedly. 

“TI thought I knew her well,’’ Burson answered 
meditatively, “but I’ve just discovered that I 
did n’t.” 

“What a strange coincidence,”’ was the other’s 
comment. 

“*Too much of a coincidence,”’ Burson remarked 
savagely. “‘I suppose that other roll of film you 
wanted developed and printed contains the same 
sort of ‘sentimental stuff,’ as you call it.” 

The other nodded. 

“T guess you better take it somewhere else, 
then,”’ Burson quavered, “‘I ’m apt to spoil it in 
the developing.” 

The young fellow, evidently suspecting the 
truth, put the roll of film back in his pocket, laid 
the money for his prints down on the counter and 
left quietly. 

When he had gone, Burson sat down behind 
the counter and buried his face in his hands. In 
that same position the proprietor found him, 
when he came in about an hour later. “‘ What are 
you doing — sleeping?” he asked with surprise; 
‘you ‘Il never become junior partner that way.” 

The words seemed to rouse Burson from his 
revery. He jumped up and faced the proprietor. 
**T don’t want to be junior partner in this hoodood 
old place,”’ he rapped out vehemently. 

“Why not?” the proprietor demanded in sur- 
prise. “Only yesterday you were full of energy 
and ambition. In fact, you wanted to become 
my junior partner before you had given any 
proof of your ability.” 

“I ’ll tell you why,” Burson answered. “‘There 
are too darn many coincidences happening in 
this place to suit me. One has happened already, 
and it’s just one too many. I’m not going to 
wait for the next one. Thank heaven I’m not 
married, or some little coincidence would come 
along and take my wife away from me. I’m 
through, I tell you”— and before the superior 
could sufficiently recover from his astonishment 
to make a restraining gesture, Burson had 
grabbed his hat and had stalked out, leaving his 
luncheon, a day’s pay, and an astonished pro- 
prietor behind him. 
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Photographing on the Firing-Line 


ALBERT K. DAWSON 


ECKUNG, Granaten!” (“Take 
cover, shells are coming!”’) sings 
out the man on post, and without 
form, ceremony or standing on the 
order of their going, officers and men 
dive into the underground bomb-proof shelters 
or throw themselves flat in ditches or behind 
trees. As a rule, they are none too soon, for the 
enemy’s shells which come screaming overhead 
plunge down with dull explosions all around. 
They come usually in sixes, with an interval of 
ten or fifteen seconds between each shell, and 
until the last one has struck and exploded I 
never know whether the next one will get me or 
not. Then a lull may follow, of an hour or so, 
and I crawl out of my burrow and continue my 
photographing where it was suddenly interrupted. 
Or the shelling may continue all day, and I lie 
there scared and trembling, like a frightened 
rabbit, and I dare not stick my head out of my 
hole for fear a piece of shell will carry it away. 
I was never meant by nature to be a hero. 

Such is the daily life of the war-photographer 
who is making pictures on the front. There is no 
such thing as making pictures from a place of 








No man-built defense would save you 
from one of the big shells — say 30- or 35-centi- 
meter — should it strike near where you are 
standing. The underground-shelters I spoke of 
simply protect from the splinters of shells which 
burst a little distance away. You must remember 
that the enemy’s guns shoot just as far as our 
own. When our artillery is close enough to fire 
on their guns, they are also close enough to shell 
us should their gunners get the range. 

The war-photographer’s life is exactly like that 
of the soldier. He eats from the same kitchen 
on wheels, he travels and sleeps in the same box- 
car and the daily risks are the same for both. 
Naturally, after a few months of service, the 
‘amera-man gets hardened to field conditions, 
so that doing twenty-five or thirty miles on foot 
becomes just a part of the day’s work, and sleep- 
ing on the ground is a matter of course. He soon 
develops a wonderful ability to eat and digest 
anything in the shape of food be it raw or cooked. 
On one occasion I sat on a stone beside the road 
and ate a pound and a quarter of fat bacon — 
raw, of course —a big onion and a chunk of 
black bread, and I never enjoyed a meal so 
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VILLAGE LIFE, UPPER HUNGARY 
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much in my life. That was after marching all 
day on an empty stomach. My equipment I soon 
learned to cut down to the bare essentials. One 
suit of heavy waterproof material with lots of 
pockets, marching-shoes and _leather-leggins, 
woollen-shirt, soft-felt hat, overcoat and gloves 
completed my clothing-outfit. Bright colors 
must be avoided, gray and brown I found to be 
the most practical. 

My photographic outfit was equally simple. 
A 3} x 53 roll-film camera made most of my pho- 








and in the automobiles of the staff-officers, as 
chance might offer. There is no special arrange- 
ment made by which the army looks out for and 
takes care of foreign-photographers. I was glad 
enough to receive my pass, which allowed me to 
accompany the army and look out for myself. 
Moreover, it was much more interesting in this 
way, for I saw and got pictures of a lot of inter- 
esting things which I probably would never have 
been allowed to go near had I been personally 
conducted by an officer or a private. 





PRZEMYSL AFTER BOMBARDMENT 


tographs, and this I carried on my back in a large 
case, which held the camera and a stock of films. 
Plate-cameras I found to be out of the question. 
My motion-picture camera I had fitted with a 
felt-lined case made with straps, so I could strap 
it on the back of my soldier-helper for short 
trips. On long trips, it was packed in a wagon. 
Trunks are too cumbersome, so I carried my re- 
serve stock of motion-picture film wrapped up in 
my blankets, which were in turn placed in a 
steamer-rug roll of heavy canvas with a handle 
attached to it. On long marches this baggage 
went in a wagon. I traveled on foot with the 


infantry, on horseback with the cavalry-patrols 
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Poetic License That Misleads 
Unper the guise of poetic license many an 
anachronism has found its way into literature 
and become a fixed popular delusion. Witness 
the following brilliant flight of rhetoric by a well- 
known traveler and writer: “A sinuous lake, in 
whose cerulean waters an island-temple reflected, 
and whose stillness was broken by, a white 
replica of a gracefully moving swan.” 
It is bad enough for careless writers to refer to 
a copy of a painting or a statue as a replica, which 
it is not, unless made by the artist, himself; but 
to consider a mere reflection of an object as a 
replica is rhapsodic hyperbole.— W. A. F. 
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The Tale 





A. E. CHURCHILL 


of a Wonderful Day 


A. E. CHURCHILL 


XCELLENT articles have appeared 
from time to time in the photo- 
graphic magazines, offering experi- 





EZ regard to home-portrait, landscape, 
architectural, figure and interior photography, 
to say nothing of numerous valuable writings on 
the technique of development, printing and 
various other chemical operations incident to 
the practice of photography. Still, suggestions 
on one subject, which, in the humble opinion of 
an ardent camerist, is very attractive, have been 
few and far between. That subject is farm- 
photography! I think it will be conceded that 
most amateur photographers are residents of 
large or comparatively large cities. This deduc- 
tion seems to me a logical one from the fact that 
the largest number of individuals practising any 
craft is to be found where the greatest number of 
people live. 

To those among this ever-increasing army 
who really enjoy picture-making for itself, who 
are sufficiently interested in the subject to strive 
for something worth while, I can promise no 
more pleasurable diversion — nor one offering so 


many opportunities to make attractive pictures 
— than an occasional jaunt to a farm, many of 
which may be found within a short distance of 
nearly every city. For the city-dweller — sur- 
rounded, as he is, by towering walls and miles 
and miles of crowded streets, occupied for five 
or six days a week with the strenuous pursuit of 
business — I know of no better tonic for jaded 
nerves, no greater cure for that tired feeling, 
than to spend a day in the sheer joy of living 
out in the glowing sunshine, among the chickens, 
cows, pigs and geese, among the green fields and 
the exquisite colors of Nature unchanged by the 
hand of man. 

Gather ‘round these pages, all you knights of 
the camera who would meet Nature in her most 
ingratiating mood, and I will relate to you the 
adventures of a camerist on a wonderful day 
spent in photographing on a farm. Though but 
a short distance from a city of nearly six million 
people, the farm revealed such a myriad of 
Nature’s exquisite charms that I trust they may 
inspire in my fellow-camerists a desire to make 
similar photographic excursions. I feel sure that 
many spots of equal attraction and interest to 
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the camerist may be found within convenient 
distances from tbe homes of many others sit- 
uated like myself. 

It happened that one glorious morning well 
toward the middle of September, I looked out 
of my window and said to the little woman stand- 
ing by my side, “What a wonderful day for a 
hike to the farm!”’ “Let ’s make a day of it,” 
she replied. Suiting the action to the word, we 
hastily prepared a luncheon, threw a few needed 
accessories — a large gingham apron and a sun- 
bonnet — into a bag, donned our oldest walking- 
togs, grabbed the photographic impedimenta and 
off we started for a day in the country. 

A short trolley-ride, a ferry across a river, 
another short ride in a careening trolley-car up 
a steep winding road to the top of a hill, about 
fifteen minutes’ run along the top and we alighted 
at the crossing of a country-road. Passing along 
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this road on our way to the farm, about a quarter 
of a mile distant, we were greeted by a gorgeous 
tapestry of Nature’s weave and color selection. 
The chill night-winds of early autumn bad 
touched the sumach as with a brush of brilliant 
scarlet. Fringing the edges of the fields, little 
wild asters nodded their blue-capped heads, 
flanked by patches of yellow golden-rod. A little 
further on great masses of rich magenta-hue 
stood out boldly against the green of the fields, 
and in the distance the soft green and brown 
tones of the trees — notched here and there with 
deep purple shadows — shown through the hazy 
golden sunlight of a September day. What a day 
for a riot in Autochrome among this kaleidoscope 
of brilliant colors! With reluctant steps we passed 
on from this veritable fairyland. Resuming our 
walk, we arrived presently at the farm, to be 
greeted by the barking of a big woolly dog, who 
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rattled his chain and roared at us with the ferocity 
of a lion, only to slink into his kennel — tail be- 
tween legs — when I made a sudden lunge in his 
direction. How like some people one meets in 
the journey through life. 

Before proceeding with my tale, and before, 

perhaps, my readers tire of my enthusiasm, I 
want to say, for the enlightenment of those who 
have never visited a farm with intent to photo- 
graph it, that as a general thing a farm offers 
more interesting subjects than the average 
camerist can exhaust in a month. At every turn 
some new subject presents itself that may be 
photographed from several different positions, 
ach requiring different composition and lighting 
effect. The old farmhouse, picturesque in a coat 
of paint that had once been red or brown, or 
some color long since made indistinguishable by 
neglect and the elements, was our first point of 
attack. The farmer’s wife, with her little kiddie 
and a mongrel-dog, were induced to pose, and 
they made an interesting group. Within but a 
few feet of where I made this pleasing bit, the 
well, with its old oaken bucket, offered itself to 
the camera. A glint of brilliant sunshine streamed 
across one corner, and partly in this I posed the 
willing little lady, who had donned her apron and 
sunbonnet. For this exposure I allowed plenty 
of time as the subject was mostly in shadow. I 
had in mind the old rule so often repeated, “* Ex- 
pose for the shadows, the highlights will take 
sare of themselves.” A fifth of a second at F/11 
was the exposure given. 

From the well, we strolled across to the barn- 
yard, trying to decide what to photograph next, 
for a number of picturesque subjects appeared in 
every direction. In the daily routine of every 
well-regulated farm it is the duty of some one to 
feed the chickens. We decided that this event 
would be a most interesting subject for our next 
picture. Our approach to a large flock of chick- 
ens, ducks, turkeys and geese was heralded by a 
great clucking, gobbling, quacking and cackling. 
Our entrance into their domain. unannounced, 
created a general stampede in every direction. 
Hard by, on one side of the chicken-yard, stood 
a picturesque old hay-wagon— an _ accessory 
which we at once pressed into service. Boosting 
the lady up on the wagon, I set out in search of 
some corn and oats with which to entice the 
unwary fowl to a place where we might photo- 
graph them. On scattering the food about, 
hunger evidently overcame fear, and the entire 
flock came running from far and near to attend 
the feast. Having previously arranged the 


‘amera with lens pointing almost directly into 
the sun, and with hood adjusted, I set the shutter 
at a twenty-fifth of a second and the lens stopped 








to F/11. “But,” I hear some one say, “I tried 
that stunt of shooting into the sun, and all I got 
was halation and a silhouette for an image!” 
Here, fellow-camerists, is where I let you into the 
little secret of successful exposure against the 
light, which for brilliant sparkling results cannot 
be equalled by any other treatment. Use a hood 
attached to the front of the lens, and as long a 
one as it will accommodate without cutting off 
the corners of the plate. Use backed plates and 
give a full exposure, for, remember, you are pho- 
tographing mostly shadows. This advice is old, 
you will probably say. Yes, it is very old; but 
have you tried it? 

During my photographic rambles, extending 
over a period of years, I have met photographers 
by the hundred — amateur and immature — 
but I believe that I could count on the fingers of 
one hand those whom I have observed employ- 
ing a lens-hood. As a matter of fact, about the 
only camera-man I see nowadays thus equipped 
is the man with the motion-picture camera. 
Believe me, when I tell you that he has to know 
the game, and know it from every angle and un- 
der all light-conditions. Try my suggestion 
sometime, and note the results obtained. 

But, I must be on with my tale. After making 
several exposures from different points, showing 
various compositions and poses, we sought the 
shelter of a spreading tree, and there in its cool 
shadow we partook of the luncheon we had 
brought. You may rest assured that the invig- 
orating air of the country and the exquisite views 
that surrounded us on every side enabled us 
without effort to do ample justice to the repast. 
Thus refreshed, we set out across the sunlit 
fields to investigate the possibilities of making 
some pictures of the spotted and banded cattle 
that stood grazing lazily in the shade of the 
trees. 

Right here it was where the real outdoor 
sport of the occasion began. The first thought 
that impressed itself firmly on the mind of my 
anxious assistant at our approach to the big 
soft-eyed animals was that she was either to be 
eaten alive by the dreadful beasts or else to be 
trampled into a shapeless mass. She was not quite 
certain which fate awaited her nor did she care; 
but she was positive that something horrible was 
about to happen. By dint of argument, entreaty 
and explanation, I succeeded finally in getting 
her to understand that there was a slight differ- 
ence in habit and temperament between cows and 
lions, tigers and such ferocious man-eaters. She 
succumbed ultimately to my powers of per- 
suasion, which considerably relieved a situation 
that was becoming more and more tense, and 
bordered on a stampede as the animals circled 
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about us in friendly curiosity. Once that her 
fears were set at rest, however, she became a 
veritable little Spartan. After I had obtained 
some ears of corn for my companion, she fed the 
cows from her hand, while I worked away with 
my camera until the poor things, out of sheer joy 
at being offered such a treat after their steady 
diet of grass, fairly beamed their gratitude and 
followed her about like kittens. I spent most of 
the afternoon photographing among the cattle, 
and the numbers of picturesque groupings they 
assumed as they moved about seemed without 
end. Indeed, it was a veritable gold-mine for the 
camerist. 

I will say here, for the benefit of those who are 
curious with regard to the details of exposure, 
etc., that I confined myself as much as possible 
to the employment of one shutter-speed, varying 
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the stop-value from F/11 to F/8 as the after- 
noon wore on, with consequent diminution of the 
light. I found that these stops gave me the 
necessary depth of focus, with sufficient shutter- 
speed — about one-thirtieth of a second — to 
arrest the comparatively slow motion of the 
cattle. 

With reference to sensitive material, I regard 
a fast, backed orthochromatic plate as the 
ideal one for this class of work. It has sufficient 
speed and, at the same time, its green-yellow 
sensitiveness renders it capable of producing 
soft gradations of tone with the greens of Nature 
in about the proper key to balance with high- 
lights and shadows. A more highly corrected 
plate would prove too slow for this purpose, and 
an uncorrected or blue-sensitive plate would 
render the greens too dark. 
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Roaming from field to field — each seeming 
more beautiful than the preceding one — we 
spent the fleeting hours, until the lengthening 
shadows of a waning day bade us return to our 
home in the city. Altogether, it was a day of 
days, the hours of which sped on only too quickly, 
and I would recommend heartily the spending 
such a day with a camera, in such a place, to all 
who are in search of relief from the seething city. 
I feel confident that all will return, as I did, with 
a fresh grip on life that will be a surprise and a 
delight. Therefore, when summer comes and 
nature smiles, think of this tale, good reader, and 
the thought I have tried to convey. Get out 
your camera from its winter-repose on the shelf, 
dust it out thoroughly, clean up the lens, see to 
it that the shutter is in good working-order, in- 
vest in some orthochromatic plates and, thus 
equipped, sally forth, like Haroun-al-Raschid, 
new worlds to conquer. 


Artificial-Light Exposures 


THERE are few people who think of using an 
exposure-meter in the portrait studio, if, indeed, 
most portraitists ever use an exposure-meter at 
all. Long experience with a particular brand of 
plates under conditions which are otherwise 
practically unvarying enables the worker to 
allow for the variations of daylight with a fair 
degree of accuracy; but when a new artificial 
light is installed, the question of exposure be- 
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comes important and the exposure-meter be- 
comes useful. Of course, the best plan is to use 
the meter as directed by the makers; but even 
this simple process is too much for some of our 
artistic friends, so that the following simple plan 
may be adopted for comparing light-values: Let 
the exposure-meter darken to its standard tint, 
in the position in which the sitter’s face would 
be, in an ordinary good light, the exposure being 
already known. We will assume that five sec- 
onds are required to give a good negative. Note 
the time required for the meter to reach its tint. 
This gives a ratio between tint and exposure for 
any other light with the same plate and lens 
aperture. For example, if we are using an arc- 
lamp, we may find that half as long again is re- 
quired to reach the tint. In this case fifty percent 
more exposure is required to get a negative of 
quality equal to that of the daylight one. The 
meter is also of incalculable value to demonstrate 
how rapidly the light diminishes in value as the 
sitter is removed farther from the lamp. 

British Journal of Photography. 


“= 


* THE shadow of Rembrandt. Could anything 
be more indicative of quality, and again more 
inimitable, than that shadow under a_broad- 
brimmed hat, or around a figure, or weirdly filling 
a room — that shadow that hides and yet re- 
veals, makes mystery and yet suggests truth?” 

Joun C. Van Dyke. 
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Danger in Buying Photo-Material 


|B ene the reader remember the term 
“tainted money”? It was when, with 
virtuous indignation, the directors of some char- 
itable institutions rejected contributions of money 
from monopolists suspected of having acquired 
their wealth by overcharging the public for their 
products. No such fine sense of honor is mani- 
fested, or even felt, by persons who purchase 
articles of merchandise far below legitimate 
bargain-prices from pawn-brokers or so-called 
‘“*fences.”” It is amazing how much photographic 
material is disposed of by unscrupulous dealers 
who acquire it with full knowledge that it has 
been stolen. The mere fact that they pay only a 
fraction of its actual value, and sell it quickly at 
very tempting prices, is proof that their activity 
is an illegitimate one. There exist, in several of 
our large cities, strongly organized bands of 
crooks who do a thriving business in stolen mer- 
chandise, whose methods form an_ interesting 
chapter in criminology. The best known of these 
methods has already been referred to. 

Another but exceedingly clever way is for the 
“‘fence’’ to advertise, let us say, a standard pho- 
tographic equipment as part of a mass of material 
some amateur electrician wishes to exchange or 
sell “low for cash.” The person interested only 
in the camera will “‘bite’’ at once and negotiate 
a purchase, generally at a ridiculously low price. 
As a matter of fact, the camera was all the ad- 
vertiser had to sell. The purchaser may have 
reason to be pleased with his good fortune; but 
what is his state of mind when a private detective 
suddenly calls upon him with the request that he 
surrender his newly acquired bargain? Compen- 
sation may be altogether out of the question, in 
which case the victim will have lost his entire in- 
vestment. Of one thing he is reasonably sure, 
however, namely, that there will be no publicity 
of the affair. That is why we hear so little of the 
recovery of stolen property from respectable per- 
sons, many of whom, one regrets to state, have 
no scruples against acquiring articles which, in 
their heart of hearts, they know to have been 
stolen. But the law allows the pawnbroker to 
sell an article of value the moment that the four- 
months’ limit has expired, and however pitifully 
low the price, the heart-broken former owner 
has no redress under the existing statutes. 


There can be little satisfaction in using such 
a photographic equipment for the production of 
pictures expressive of pure and noble ideals. 
Fortunately, there are many careful and high- 
minded persons who would not acquire a photo- 
graphic equipment, lens or camera except by 
thoroughly legitimate methods, i.e., through a 
dealer of eminent respectability or a private 
source of absolute reliability. 

Puoto-Era has frequently pointed out the 
dangers of acquiring photographic cameras or 
lenses through dubious sources, whether from 
motives of economy or otherwise. One trouble 
is the ease with which an insidious advertisement 
may be inserted in almost any periodical, although 
there are some publications — Puoto-Era in- 
cluded — that scrutinize every advertising-copy, 
however small, the publishers having in mind the 
protection of their readers. The chief offenders 
in promiscuous publicity are the complacent 
daily press and certain popular and semi-scientific 
magazines. 

Puoto-Era is frequently being requested to 
print the advertisements of obscure individuals 
who seek customers for photographic supplies for 
which they are unwilling to account to the Pub- 
lisher. The fact that they decline to give refer- 
ences should be sufficient excuse for any dis- 
criminating publisher to ignore them, although 
their advertisements, as has already been stated, 
occasionally appear in mediums that are usually 
considered trustworthy. 


The Hobby Par Excellence 


LTHOUGH it is true that many a pictorial- 

ist is a born artist, from whose camera mas- 
terpieces emerge with almost magical ease, it can- 
not be denied that a less endowed amateur owes 
his pictorial success to singleness of purpose — the 
practice of photography to the exclusion of all 
other diversions. The man of many accomplish- 
ments, dividing, as he does, his enthusiasm and 
strength among a number of interests, rarely 
rises above mediocrity, although he seems to 
satisfy the expectations of his none too exacting 
friends. If he would see his camera-work adorn 
the walls of a well-managed salon, he should pay 
less attention to cards, billiards, sports and other 
absorbing diversions, and devote his energies to 
making photography his hobby par excellence. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Advanced Competition 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S.A. 










Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whese work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any cam- 
erist desiring to enter. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not eligi- 
ble, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or en- 
tered in competition elsewhere, before Photo- 
Era awards are announced. Sepia-prints on 
rough paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such 
should be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P., 
or black-and-white paper having the same gradations 
and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of the 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex- 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in Puoto-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12 x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 

7. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention 
in the twelve successive competitions of every year con- 
stitute a circulating collection which will be sent for 
public exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educa- 
tional institutions throughout the country. The only 
charge is prepayment of expressage to the next destina- 
tion on the route-list. This collection is every year of 
rare beauty and exceptional educational value. 


Quarterly Miscellaneous Competitions 


In order to extend the opportunities for participation 
by a larger number of our readers, and to broaden the 
scope of the entries, these will be a feature of 1917. 








Awards — Miscellaneous Competition 
Closed February 28, 1917 

First Prize: Fannie T. Cassidy. 

Second Prize: Robert P. Nuie. 

Third Prize: E. G. Dunning. 

Honorable Mention: Arthur E. Anderson, Otto W. 
Bahl, W. B. Baxter, L. O. Bogart, C. C. Boslaw, W. R. 
Bradford, Dorothy Dobbins, Kenneth Dows, Louis A. 
Dyar, J. M. Edsall, W. H. French, Jared Gardner, 
Harriet J. Goodnow, S. H. Gottscho, A. B. Hargett, 
F. W. Hill, A. M. Holcomb, Mrs. Howard O. Hoke, 
Suisai Itow, Carl H. Kattelmann, F. W. Kent, Warren 
R. Laity, Alexander Murray, George A. Perley, Wilmer 
S. Richter, H. B. Rudolph, J. H. Saunders, F. B. 
Schenck, W. Stelcik, Paul E. Truelsch, Elliott Hughes 
Wendall, William J. Wilson, Ralph W. Young. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: Frank N. Blanchard, L. C. Cook, 
Emily G. Hewey, A. M. Holcomb, H. C. Sorensen, 


Arthur H. Travers. 


Subjects for Competition — 1917 


Closes April 30. 
Closes May 31. 


“Home-Portraits.” 
**Miscellaneous.” 
“The Spirit of Spring.” Closes June 30. 
‘Landscapes with Figures.”” Closes July 31. 
““Miscellaneous.”’ Closes August 31. 

“The Spirit of Summer.” Closes September 30. 
“*Vacation-Pictures.’’ Closes October 31. 
‘*Miscellaneous.”” Closes November 380. 
**Flashlights.”’ Closes December 31. 


1918 
“*The Spirit of Christmas.” Closes January 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes February 28. 
“The Spirit of Winter.”” Closes March 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


As disappointments in human life go to make char- 
acter, so do the camerist’s pictorial failures, if analyzed 
by a competent and constructive critic, indicate the 
way to successful achievement.— W. A. F. 
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REPENT AT LEISURE 
FANNIE T. CASSIDY 
FIRST PRIZE — MISCELLANEOUS 











Spirit of Spring — Advanced Competition 
Closes June 30, 1917 


OF all the seasons of the year, Spring is the one that 
has been most inspiring to the poet and the artist. 
It symbolizes the joy and freshness of new life — it 
brings the Easter-time —it is the glad and joyful 
season, and our pictures of it, to embody the true 
“spirit” of the season,”should be full of light and 
joyousness. No low-toned, murky or dull effects to 
interpret the Springtime, but — brightness — sunshine 

- flowers — youth! Even the showers of April are 
shot with gleams of sun, and the glistening drops only 
add to the beauty and brightness. This is the time when 
one can say: 


It is n’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining daffodils. 
In every dimpled drop I see 


Wild-flowers on the hills! 


A toast unto the happy, 
A fig for him who frets! 
It is n't raining rain to me, 
It ‘s raining violets! 





The sudden changes from shower to sun, with the wet 
roads and sparkling, shimmering foliage, make a 
tantalizingly beautiful and difficult subject. Not unto 
us of the camera is it given to portray with any great 
degree of success the charm of things that scintillate 
and sparkle. A large part of their fascination is the 
constant change and movement which must of neces- 
sity be lost in our pictures. However, the effect of 
brilliancy can be captured if a tree in sunlight can be 
silhouetted against other trees or a hill in shadow. At 
this time of the year, the foliage is in an ideal condition 
for photography. Later, it becomes dark and opaque; 
but when it is first out, it has a light green color and an 
almost translucent quality that make it photograph 
much lighter and show a delicacy of texture and detail 
not to be obtained after it has darkened and become 
laden with dust and dirt. Before the foliage has fully 
attained its growth, and the leaves are still small, 
giving a lacy, open effect to the trees, is the ideal time 
to photograph public buildings or homes. In winter 
the bare branches give a rather barren and desolate 
look to such subjects, and when the branches are in 
full leaf they are so close and heavy as to hide en- 
tirely part of the building. However, in half leaf both 
of these difficulties are avoided, and the delicate tracery 
of the new leaves adds to the beauty of the picture, 
and permits the building to be seen through the open- 
work pattern — truly, a picture. 

One might study Japanese art to great advantage, 
especially along the line of foreground-studies. It is 
amazing how perfect a composition and how satis- 
fying a picture these clever people can make with such 
simple elements as a single drooping branch and a 
vague horizon-line. The Japanese are a beauty-loving 
people, and when their cherry-trees are in their wealth 
of bloom a national holiday is proclaimed, and great 
and small, rich and poor, spend it in drinking in the 
wealth of beauty about them. It is hard to imagine 
commercial America stopping the wheels of her great 
industries for a day that her people might revel in the 
beauties of nature. Yet, our country is a dream of 
loveliness when her fruit-orchards and wild-fruit trees 
are in magnificent bloom. The peach-blossom is as 


wonderful a pink as any Japanese cherry, and our 
humble New England apple-tree, with its pure white 
and coral pink, leaves nothing to be desired where 
pure beauty is concerned. When one sees the drooping 





catkins of the poplar and willow-trees, or the almost 
ethereal beauty of the blossoming branches of apple or 
cherry, one sighs for the decorative instinct; or, per- 
haps, more truly, the trained ability of the Japanese to 
enable one to isolate some single graceful branch and 
make the most of its pictorial possibilities. The draw- 
back to doing that sort of thing photographically is 
the virtual impossibility to find a sufficiently simple 
background. One way of ridding one’s self of obtrusive 
detail is to photograph on a day of mist or fog. With 
these atmospheric conditions, a nearby branch can be 
made the whole of one’s picture, the soft background 
of mist being entirely unobtrusive. 

The very essence of Springtime seems to be em- 
bodied, for New England at least, in the blossom-laden 
apple, plum and cherry trees. If a viewpoint can be 
found where the delicate whiteness of these trees cuts 
against the dark background of a hillside or of trees in 
full leaf, the success of the picture is pretty well as- 
sured, as far as the trees being rendered light is con- 
cerned; but if the trees in bloom cut against the sky it 
is not so easy to reproduce their whiteness. The use of 
a color-screen is almost a necessity to bring out the 
distinction between blue sky and white blossoms. With- 
out it the snowy tree comes out grimy and dull, and a 
totally false rendering of values is obtained. How- 
ever, too heavy a screen should be avoided or the sky 
will be rendered too deep, with the result that it looks 
dark and lowering. A screen that requires about three 
times the normal exposure should give good differentia- 
tion without overcorrection. The first delicate blos- 
soms of early Spring are too lowly and retiring to 
figure very largely in our pictures, but only a little 
later come the very decorative level branches of the 
hobble-bush, with their flat clusters of bloom, and the 
fairylike shad-bush, tall and slim and white, among the 
darker and larger trees. 

When Spring has shaken her mantle over meadow. 
woodland and roadway, there is no place where one 
may turn without seeing the makings of a picture. 
Nature is lavish with material — it is for the man be- 
hind the camera to select and combine this materia! 
to form a well-composed and unified picture. It may 
be a temptation to include in our picture the blossom- 
bordered roadway; the rushing brook, swelled to over- 
flowing by the melting snows and the Spring-rains; 
and the picturesque lambs “ gamboling on the green.” 
Needless to say, a separate picture of each would be a 
far more satisfactory procedure than a composite of 
the whole and consequent lack of force. 

One aspect of early Spring that one seldom sees rep- 
resented — but that holds out great possibilities — is 
the flooded meadow-lands. Very often these have all 
the beauty of small mountain-lakes, reflecting the 
varied beauties of the mountains, and the changing 
sky, ruffled by passing breezes or mirror-like in their 
quiet. In photographing any sheet of still water, it is 
sometimes a temptation to expose when the reflections 
are too perfect and clear. If this is done, one produces 
not a work of art so much as a puzzle-picture — ques- 
tion — which side up is right-side up? Better to choose 
a time when 
The mountain-shadows on her breast 
Are neither broken nor at rest, 

In pleased uncertainty they lie, 
Like future joys to fancy’s eye. 





If no vagrant-breeze comes along to produce the de- 
sired effect, the regular ripples caused by throwing 
stones in the water are better than unbroken smooth- 
ness, with its accompanying impression of inaction. 
The skies of Springtime are peculiarly beautiful, but 
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SECOND PRIZE 
MISCELLANEOUS 


FOURTH STREET, CINCINNATI ROBERT P. NUTE 


of the deep blue and pure white variety, most difficult it is not so simple as it seems, and there are many ways 


to reproduce satisfactorily. A light color-screen is in which a little advice might be of service. If one 
almost a necessity in such subjects, and it should be wishes to have everything needle-sharp, and can give 
borne in mind that the color-screen is of no value un- unlimited time, then there is little to be said — it is 


less orthochromatic plates are used. The ordinary simply a matter of obtaining a sharp focus on the 
plate is “‘color-blind,”’ and no amount of correction by _ middle distance, stopping down to F/64 or F/128, and 
yellow filters will enable it to separate colors satis- giving a prolonged exposure. However, for artistic ef- 
factorily. An orthochromatic plate without a filter fect, it is not desirable to have all parts of a picture 
gives far better results than an ordinary plate with the equally sharp, and it is often impossible to give as long 
screen. But the ideal equipment is an orthochromatic an exposure as the small stops demand. For pictorial 
plate and a light-yellow screen. This holds back the work, then, more care is required in obtaining the 
blues and gives the desired separation between the proper focus. The laws of aérial perspective require 


white clouds and blossoms and their blue background. that the distance should be less clearly defined than 
It also helps render correctly the delicacy of the new the middle distance and foreground. In looking at a 
foliage and the yellows of the catkins or golden marsh- tree on a distant hill we do not see each leaf and 
marigolds. Exposure and development should be tothe branch clearly defined as in a similar tree close at 
end of producing a light and delicate effect, full of sun- hand. We know by its general shape and appearance 
light and joyousness — the very “Spirit of Spring.” whether it is an elm or a maple; but for any further 
KATHERINE BINGHAM. knowledge, at a distance, we must call on our memory 

, or imagination, for our eyes do not give it to us. 
Focusing We are not reproducing nature as we see it if we 


Tuis is the season of the year when many amateurs’ make distant objects just as clear and sharp as is the 
are starting in with a new equipment. Perhaps the old foreground. Our lens takes care of linear perspective 
camera was one that used films, and focusing was done for us — we could not if we would make our distant 
by the scale, and the new one has a ground-glass back —_ objects of the same size as nearby ones, but the matter 
on which the focusing must be done. It would seem _ of clearness is largely in our hands. An excellent way 
that it was a simple operation, but as a matter of fact to do is to focus on some chosen “center of interest” 
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A HOME-SCENE 


with the lens wide open, and then see if by tipping the 
swing-back you can bring the foreground into focus. 
If not, it will be necessary to use a smaller stop. A 
good rule to follow is to use the largest stop whenever 
that will give the requisite detail in foreground and 
middle distance. For the foreground to be out of focus 
is a flagrant falsification of ‘things as they are,” or as 
we see them. 

In adjusting the focus, a good way is to select some 
nearby object not in the immediate foreground, but 
where you wish interest to center, and, keeping the 
eye on this, rock the lens back and forth until you are 
sure the best definition is found for this point, then, 
by other means, sharpen what it is desirable to have 
sharp. In portrait-work the eyes are the thing on which 
sharp focus should be obtained, as they make the life 
of the face. It is sometimes recommended that a mag- 
nifying-glass be used for the focusing, but this is en- 
tirely unnecessary unless fine copying or line-work is 
to be done. If a copy is to be made, and it proves hard 
to focus, a bit of newspaper or other printed matter 
fastened to it will give something clear on which to 
obtain the sharp image. Needle-sharpness is not amiss 
when copying drawings and things of the “‘record”’ 
type, but in pictorial work it is anathema. Artistic or 
“selective” focusing is the foundation of artistic work. 

KATHERINE BINGHAM. 





THIRD PRIZE 
MISCELLANEOUS 


E. G. DUNNING 


Sagging Bellows 


WHEN using an old camera at a more than ordinary 
extension it is well to make quite sure that the bellows, 
by sagging in the middle, are not cutting off any part 
of the picture. It is easily overlooked unless specially 
watched for, as the upper edge of the focusing screen, 
which is the part affected, is often rather dark. The 
bellows can be propped up temporarily from under- 
neath with a match-box, or in some similar way, if they 
are only used very occasionally with such an extension. 
If it is frequently employed, then they ought to be stif- 
fened, which can be done by extending them fully, 
and then brushing over the inside of the camera with 
strong glue and allowing this to get quite dry before 
closing them up at all.—Photography. 


= 
The Doings of Clubs and Societies 


ADVANCE-NOTICES of the activities of progressive 
photographic clubs and societies will be printed in 
Puoto-Era, provided such notices are received in time. 

To facilitate this, secretaries should send that in- 
formation to PHoto-Era at least as soon as it is sent 
to their printers. Often it reaches Pooro-Era too late 
to be of any value to the readers of the magazine. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTOGRAPHIC FACTS 
With Reviews of Foreign Magazines, Progress and Investigation 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 









Partly Exposed Spools of Films 


Ir often happens that when two or three negatives 
on a spool of film are exposed these are wanted for 
development before the rest of the film is completed. 
The worker is then faced with two alternatives: wasting 
the remaining unexposed sections, or exposing them 
upon indifferent subjects, which often amounts to the 
same thing. The present writer has very frequently 
separated the exposed and unexposed sections of a 
strip of film very simply in the following manner: The 
last exposed number showing through the indicator at 
the back of the camera is noted, and the spool wound 
off into the exposed chamber in the usual way. The 
camera is then unloaded, and the spool taken into the 
darkroom and unwound carefully — keeping the film 
and black paper very carefully in correct position. 
When the last exposed film is reached, its outer edge 
as indicated by the white lines on the black paper — 
is cut through. The black paper must not be cut, as 
this will be needed to fasten the unexposed end of the 
film, as in the first instance. The “exposed” film is 
then put carefully away for development, and the un- 
exposed section is fastened to its black paper by a strip 
of adhesive tape the exact width of the spool. The film 
is then very carefully rewound on its spool, and this 
may then be wound into position in the usual way, the 
first numbers, containing the exposures that have been 
removed, being ignored. The above operation, though 
seemingly intricate, is really very simple, and can be 
performed almost as quickly as it takes to read the 
words. The only point that needs care is to make 
sure that the film— when being refastened — is ex- 
actly true on the black paper; if this is not the case, 
there will be trouble in the winding. These points are 
of especial value to roll-film workers, who, attracted 
by its many advantages, often find that a complete 
spool is not required at once, and that the two or three 
negatives that have been exposed are needed to print 
as soon as possible. If the above points are noted, roll- 
film can compete on equal ground in this respect with 
glass-plates, and it certainly demands consideration on 
the score of economy.—Amateur Photographer. 





A Focusing Screen Aid to Composition 





To be correct according to the canons of art a pic- 
ture should be so arranged that the principal objects 
are neither in the corners nor in the center. To assist 
the photographer in forming his picture it is a good 
plan to mark the focusing-screen with a coarse black 
lead-pencil. First draw horizontal and vertical lines 
at right angles, intersecting in the middle of the screen. 
Then sketch an ellipse, or, as it is often termed, an oval, 
just large enough to go in the oblong formed by the 
sides of the screen. When focusing see that the corners, 
outside the oval, are not occupied by any important 
detail, and look out for the cross lines in the middle, 
taking care that none of the principal objects fall upon 
these lines.— Amateur Photographer. 





A Good Method To Harden Film 


OnE of the best methods to harden a negative-film 
so that it will withstand the wear and tear of a long 
j run of prints, is to soak it in a bath made of alum, 4 


ounces; tannic acid, 120 grains; water, 32 ounces. The 
negatives should not be left in this solution for longer 
than four minutes; otherwise it may become so hard 
that the film will crack and split at the edges. The 
solution will keep and can be used repeatedly. 

The Professional Photographer. 


An Unusual Equipment 


SoMETHING of a novelty in cameras is owned by a 
Kansas City, Mo., amateur photographer. It is a 
folding pocket-box, size 2} x 3} inches, fitted with a 
4-inch Cooke anastigmat lens working at the unusually 
fast aperture of F/3.5. A compound shutter was found 
which would receive it, and the proper separation was 
made by a washer. New diaphragm-markings were 
calibrated on it, and the Premo roll-film box had to be 





FOLDING PREMO 2 WITH COOKE F/3.5 LENS 


deepened to accommodate the large lens. The as- 
sembling was done by the owner, Dr. Maclay Lyon. 
At full aperture of F/3.5, unusual depth is obtained 
when focused at infinity. The lens is guaranteed to 
cover fully a plate 3} x 3} inches. 

Owing to the great expense for alterations connected 
with special equipments as described above, manu- 
facturers — such as the Bausch and Lomb Optical 
Company, C. P. Goerz American Optical Company and 
others who make an F/3.5 anastigmat — do not ad- 
vertise or recommend these special equipments to the 
general public. However, any advanced amateur who 
knows exactly what he wants, and who is willing to 
pay the price, can usually obtain the desired equip- 
ment. Many amateurs have had F/3.5 lenses fitted to 
their high-grade vest-pocket and coat-pocket cameras. 

These equipments, in the hands of those knowing how 
to use them, are efficient and satisfactory. Exposures 
may be made under conditions which would render a 
slower lens almost usele is without a time exposure. 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 





Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00. 

Second Prize: Value $2.50. 

Third Prize: Value $1.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘ Miscellaneous ’’; 
but only original prints are desired. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photographic materials sold by any dealer or manu- 
facturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in books. 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to members of the 
Round Robin Guild. Membership, however, is free to 
all subscribers; also to regular purchasers of PHoto- 
Era on receipt of their name and address, for registra- 
tion, and that of their dealer. 

g. All Guild members are eligible in this competition 
provided they never have received a prize from PHoto- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Any one who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the PHoto-Era 
Advanced Competition still remains eligible in the 
Round Robin Guild Beginners’ Competition; but upon 
winning a prize in the Advanced Class, one cannot 
again participate in the Beginners’ Class. Of course, 
beginners are at liberty to enter the Advanced Class 
whenever they so desire. 

$. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not eligi- 
ble, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or en- 
tered in competition elsewhere, before Photo- 
Era awards are announced. Sepia-prints on 
rough paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such 
should be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P., or 
black-and-white paper having the same gradations and 
detail. 

4. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoto-Era, full credit being given. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 


print exactly for what contest it is intended. 

7. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12 x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flerible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 





Awards — Beginners’ Contest 
Closed February 28, 1917 
First Prize: Elizabeth B. Wotkyns. 
Second Prize: Charles L. Snyder. 
Third Prize: J. Louis C unningham. 


Honorable Mention: LeRoy Van Anden, E. W. Cong- 
don, George W. French, Ross T. Hill, Ikko Kurachi, 
Louis R. Murray, Merle L. Mesmer, Earl A. Newhall, 


EK. M. Pratt, Mrs. 
Mason H. Seabury, 


Guy E. Osborne, Henry L. Osborn, 
H. G. Reed, George P. Russell, 
M.C. Still, R. B. Unsworth. 


Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: A. F. Brewer, Kenneth D. Smith. 


Why Every Beginner Should Compete 


THE trouble with most competitions is that they place 
the beginner at a disadvantage. If advanced workers 
be allowed to compete, beginners have little chance to 
win prizes, and so quickly lose interest after a few trials. 

There are two monthly competitions in which prints 
may be entered, with prizes commensurate with the 
value of the subjects likely to be entered. They are: 
The Round Robin Guild Competition and the PHoto- 
Era Competition. The former is the better one for a 
beginner to enter first, though he may, whenever it 
pleases him, participate in the latter. After having won 
a few prizes in the Beginners’ Class it is time to enter 
prints in the PHoro-Era Advanced Competition. 

As soon as one has been awarded a prize in the PHoto- 
Era Competition, he may consider himself an advanced 
worker, so far as PHoto-Era records are concerned, and 
after that time, naturally, he will not care to be an- 
nounced as the winner of a prize in the Beginners’ Class, 
but will prefer always to compete in the PHoro-Era 
Competition for advanced workers. In accordance with 
this natural impulse, it has been made a rule by the 
Publisher that prize-winners in the Advanced Class 
may not compete in the Beginners’ Class. 

To measure skill with other beginners tends to main- 
tain interest in the competition every month. Compe- 
tent judges select the prize-winning prints, and if one 
does not find his among them there is a good reason. 
Sending a print which failed to the Guild Editor for 
criticism will disclose what it was, and if the error be 
technical rather than artistic, a request to the Guild 
Editor for suggestions how to avoid the trouble will 
bring forth expert information. The Round Robin Guild 
Departments, including those of personal counsel and 
criticism, form an endless chain of advice and assistance 
if members will connect the links. 


* 


A muppy, lifeless bromide print can be considerably 
improved by one application of the chromium intensi- 
fier. This treatment adds to the depth of the print and 
turns the color into a fine rich black. The solution is 
made by dissolving 100 grains of potassium bichromate 
in 10 ounces of water and then adding 3} drams of 
hydrochloric acid. After bleaching, the print should 
be washed for five minutes, exposed to daylight or 
strong artificial light, and redeveloped with Dolmi. 

The Professional Photographer. 
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New Equipment 


Each year, as spring comes around again, one has 
visions of countless new recruits in the army of ama- 
teur-photographers, starting out to “shoot up” the 
surrounding territory. In this line of effort, as in 
others, there is no universal type of novice. One will 
go into it head-first, snapping everything in sight — 
taking eight or ten pictures on a roll supposed to furnish 
a half dozen exposures, and then turning over the ex- 
posed film to the photo-finishers — finally attributing 
the poor results to 
faulty developing. 
Another type of 
amateur will go to 
the other extreme. 
He will be so 
doubtful as to 
what he can take, 
and what he must 
avoid, that he sel- 


dom takes any- 
thing. Both these 
types as a rule 


soon decide “‘ there 
is nothing in it,” 
and lay the camera 
on the shelf, or take 
it to the second- 
hand dealer. How- 
ever, there is an- 
other kind of per- 
son who goes to 
work intelligently 
to understand the 
intricacies of his 
instrument; to find 
out the subjects 
that will make good 
pictures, and to 
know the reasons 
of his success or 
failure in reprodu- 
cing them. This is 
the type of ama- 
teur whose enthusi- 


asm grows, and 
whose ambition 
soon carries him 


eee - 


beyond the ama- 
teur ranks. 

On entering any 
new occupation it 
is never wise to 
“go it blind.” A 
little time put into 
the examination 
of one’s apparatus 
— enabling one to 
understand _ its 
working, and the reasons for the various manipulations 
—will prove a good investment when one comes to 
the actual picture making. Before putting a film in the 
camera, remove the back and watch what happens 
when the different levers and slides are operated. It 
will be seen that when the indicator is set on T (time), 
one pressure of the bulb or other shutter release opens 
the shutter, which remains open until a second pres- 
sure closes it. Leave the shutter open while you ob- 
serve the different sized openings brought into posi- 
tion by changing the indicator on the front of the 
camera — or, in the box cameras, by pulling up the 





LITTLE LADY LAUGHTER 





FIRST PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 





little slide at the top in front. It will be understood 
readily that the smaller this opening is, the less light is 
admitted and passed on to the film. Therefore, it is 
obvious that when these smaller openings are used 
longer time is needed to produce an equivalent expo- 
sure. The advantage gained by using the smaller 


apertures is an increase of sharpness due to excluding 
the more divergent rays entering through the margins 
of the lens. This gives greater depth of focus — that 
is, the near and distant objects are more nearly in 
focus at the same time. 


An interesting way of seeing 
just what happens 
is to observe the ef- 
fects on a focusing- 
screen. In a plate 
camera this is the 
purpose of the 
ground-glass back. 
However, in film- 
cameras there is 
no such provision. 
One can be impro- 
vised by stretching 
a fine-grained tis- 


suc-paper across 
where the film 
would come. <A 


strip, the width of 
the film, can be ad- 
justed to register 
very satisfactorily 
in most types of 
cameras. By point- 
ing the lens toward 
some. strongly 
lighted object, and 
excluding light 
which might strike 
the back of the 
tissue, you can see 
the effect of stops 
and focus very sat- 
isfactorily. If the 
camera is of the 
folding type, you 
can discover by 
moving the front 
backward and for- 
ward what happens 
if you fail to judge 
your distance cor- 
rectly, and set it at 
ten feet when it 
should be eight or 
fifteen. Inciden- 
tally, you will prob- 
ably sigh for the 
day when the beau- 
tiful colorings seen 
on the _ focusing- 
screen may be reproduced by photography. 

When you have made yourself familiar with these 
manipulations and their results, remove the focusing- 
screen and, by another pressure on bulb or lever, close 
the shutter. By trial you will find that when the indi- 
cator is set on B (bulb) the shutter remains open while 
pressure is maintained, closing when it is removed. This 
makes it possible to give a very short time exposure for 
objects in heavy shadow outdoors or well-lighted sub- 
ject indoors. When using either bulb or time exposure 
the camera should be placed on some firm support. If 
the shutter has various instantaneous exposures, try 
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them and see what the variation is. For ordinary snap- 
shots, a twenty-fifth of a second is a good speed. When 
you have mastered the workings of the shutter — and 
other details — a film may be inserted and an exposure 
made with a more intelligent understanding of what 
is happening when different adjustments are made. 

In order to “keep tabs’’ on one’s results and get the 
full pleasure from the work, one should do one’s own 
developing and printing. With modern apparatus it 
is not difficult, and when one has control over all steps 
in the production of one’s pictures, the causes of failure 
are more apparent and the remedies more easily ad- 
ministered. If a careful record of exposures is kept it is 
a great aid to locate trouble, and, if one has an auto- 
graphic Kodak, it is very easy to “ Write it on the film 
at the time.” A word as to light conditions, stop and 
exposure written on the film will be a great help. If 
the film is exceptionally good, you know how it was 
obtained — if it is a failure, you can judge where the 
trouble lay and avoid it next time. To learn by one’s 
failures is to take the road to final success. 
KATHERINE BInGHAM. 





Eastman Portrait Films in Small Sizes 


You can always chase the devil around the stump, 
if you know how. Eastman Portrait Films make 
heavenly pictures, but they come only in sizes from 
5 x 7 inches to 11 x 14 inches. These large sizes cut 
down to the standard small dimensions with almost 
no waste of film — the 5 x 7 to 2} x 3}; the 6} x 83 
to exactly four pieces, 3} x 44; the 8 x 10 to 4.x 5 and, 
last but not least, the 11 x 14 cuts to eight postcard- 
size and a half-inch strip. So much for the economy. 

If you have an ordinary print-cutter or trimmer with 
the inches from the knife-edge marked so that you can 
see them by the darkroom-light, the rest is easy. The 
films come packed alternately with thin black paper. 
Remove one film from the package emulsion-side down 
with the black paper on the upper or “glass”’ side. 
The paper protects the film from the darkroom-light, 
which can be quite near and strong for the actual 
cutting-process. Cut the black paper with, and at the 
same time as, the film. The black paper goes into the 
plateholder with the film and in all subsequent opera- 
tions. It acts as a very important indicator of which 
side is the back. Suppose your cutter has only a five- 
inch blade and you want 3} x 4} from a 63 x 83. Lay 
the 83-inch edge along the ruler at right angles to the 
knife, so that you cut off exactly 4} inches. Cut right 
into the film well over 3} inches, but not to the end of 
the knife; then reverse the entire film and cut from the 
opposite long side. Now cut the resulting strips in 
two again, and the trick is done. The next step, loading 
the holders without proper thought and tools, may be 
bad for the soul. 

A glass plate or old negative goes under each film in 
the holder. It is easy as “pie” to get one end of the 
film into the holder, but the other end may refuse to 
go in, particularly in the Graflex type of rigid holders. 
Here is where the tools come in handy. Instead of 
poking the recalcitrant film in with the moist finger, 
use an open pair of sharp-pointed shears, or you can 
worry it in with a pen-knife, the same being applied 
not more than a sixteenth of an inch from the edge of 
the film. 

If you like risky, “‘nervy” stunts, you can develop 
the films still with the inevitable black paper, back to 
back in a plate-tank, using alternate grooves. If you are 
conservative, and like to play safe, you can develop 
them, black paper and all, in the regular Premo film- 
tank of the same or preferably next size larger. Fix 


and partly wash in the rack in which they were devel- 





oped. A short final wash without the black paper, and 
there you are! — E. B. Wuirtina. 


A Possible Source of Fog 


Ir is important that there should be no bright metal 
about the inside of the mount of a lens, or it will be 
reflected and re-reflected, and will cause the negatives 
to be veiled. If such results are obtained and the cause 
is not found quickly, it is well to look to the edges of 
the metal blades of the iris diaphragm, or of the dia- 
phragm shutter. If these have worn bright, they 
should be blackened again; but this is a job for the 
maker.—Photography. 


Soft Negatives 


As the photographer gets more and more experienced, 
he gradually realizes that the best prints are not to be 
obtained from bright, sparkling negatives, but from 
soft, delicate ones. Such soft negatives are not foggy. 
If they are to give perfect prints, all the deposit upon 
them must have printing value, and none of it be a 
mere fog or veil over the whole surface. The negative 
which looks pretty, which has that clearness which is 
so admirable in a lantern-slide, is invariably disappoint- 
ing as a printer; because that prettiness stands for 
underexposure and overdevelopment. One should aim 
at getting negatives which are sufficiently vigorous to 
give prints with a full range of gradation, but which 
have no parts either perfectly clear or so opaque as to 
give blank white in the print.—Photography. 


Developing Film-Packs in Heaven 


At least that is the way it feels, and the expense for 
a safe and sane outfit is ridiculously low compared to 
the cost of films and paper and perspiration. Develop- 
ing more than one individual film in a tray is all right 
if you like it, but you are working on scratch, so to 
speak. 

Here is the point, if you want to avoid perspiration 
and philosophy. Get a developing-rack to hold your 
films which is the next size larger than the one made 
for that particular size of film. 

In the early days of my own photographic career I 
used to take a 3} x 4} film pack and a 3} x 44 film pack 
developing-tank into a stuffy darkroom and, at an 
unheard-of temperature, try to persuade the pesky 
things to get, one by one, into the tank-rack. They 
went in, of course they went in. They were made to 
go in and that was the trouble. False economy went 
in with them. For several years I have been using a 
4 x 5 developing-tank rack. An eel slipping down a 
hen’s throat does not begin to express tlte ease with 
which those 3} x 44 films slip into the larger size rack. 
In comparison to the “regular” size, the films simply 
drop into place. 

And now, as the lawyers would say, for the argu- 
ment: A tank properly treated lasts a lifetime; there- 
fore, first cost is negligible. The larger tank need cost 
no more for developer. Use more water and give them 
more time. You have saved that time in loading the 
tank, so the two times cancel out. A weaker developer 
and longer time is better for snapshots, anyhow. And, 
besides, you can trade in your small tank for something. 
Last, but not least, your chances for heaven will be 
much better with the larger tank.— E. B. Warttna. 


Small Negatives and Enlargements 


One of the directions in which economies may be 
effected is the use of smaller sizes, making the prints in 
the enlarging-lantern. It will be found, however, that 
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SECOND PRIZE 
BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


THE HERMIT RIM ROAD 


it is only certain work which can be handled satisfac- 
torily in this way. In portraiture, we do not think that 
anything would be gained by using quarter-plates and 
making the cabinet prints in the enlarger. Such a 
method would preclude the possibility of using gaslight 
papers for an occasional thin negative, and we believe 
that what was saved in the cost of plates would be lost 
in the time spent in making the prints, in the extra 
care needed in the retouching of the negative, and a 
certain quantity of necessary work on the prints. But 
for certain outdoor-work, smaller plates may be used 
very satisfactorily if the camera is an instrument of 
precision and is fitted with a really fine modern lens. If 
the negative is to be quarter-plate (3} x 4} inches) and 
the enlarged print 10 x 8 or 12 x 10, it is evident that 
the most perfect definition will be required in the 
negative, as the enlarged print must be equal to a direct- 
contact print from a full-sized negative. Of course, 
the optical advantages lie with the small camera and 
lens, and the shorter exposures possible should give a 
smaller proportion of “moves” in group-work. We 
remember to have seen some four or five years ago a 
fine set of prints, sepia-toned bromides, of a country- 
house. ponds, etc., all enlarged to 10 x 8 from small 
negatives, and no one could have told that they were 
not direct sepia prints. The use of a small camera for 
such outdoor-work was suggested many years ago by 











CHARLES L. SNYDER 


Mr. Drinkwater, and the instrument he advised was 
an N. & G. Special B. But any camera may be used, 
provided it possesses, as we have already hinted, accu- 
rate and rigid adjustments and a lens giving critical 
definition.—The British Journal of Photography. 


Our ‘‘Miscellaneous’’ Quarterly Competition 


Many workers occasionally produce pictures of ex- 
ceptional merit and interest which do not seem to fit 
any classified subject in the Pooto-Era monthly com- 
petitions as announced from month to month. Such 
pictures may be entered in the competition for miscel- 
laneous subjects to be held quarterly, beginning with 
February, 1917. 

The rules, including the award of prizes, that govern 
the regular PHoro-Era competitions for advanced 
workers will apply to these quarterly competitions. It 
should be borne in mind that pictures offered elsewhere 
and rejected may not be suitable. 


4 
In the Darkroom 





““DeEvELop — nothing but develop, from morning 
till night!” 

“How long have you been at it?” 
“TI begin to-morrow.” —Adapted. 
































ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. Address 
all inquiries to Correspondence Department, Pooto-ERa, 
883 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. If a personal reply 
is desired, a self-addressed, stamped envelope must be 
enclosed. 





J. V. H.— The change from a rectilinear lens 
to an anastigmat requires close attention. 
You say that your new roll-film camera, fitted with 
B. & L. Zeiss Tessar II B F/6.3 lens is causing you 
more trouble than your old box camera ever did, and 
that you cannot obtain sharp pictures. Since your 
new equipment has no ground-glass, it is of great im- 
portance that you estimate distances correctly. If 
you have a good idea of distance, and the trouble still 
continues, it may be due to the fact that the focusing- 
scale is not properly adjusted. An anastigmat lens 
must be focused very carefully, as a slight movement 
forward or backward renders the picture sharp or out 
of focus. We would suggest that you use stop F/8 and 
a shutter-speed of about 35 of a second, and make sev- 
eral pictures without altering the stop or speed. With 
the lens and shutter set as indicated, you should obtain 
clear sharp pictures from about twenty feet in front of 
the camera to infinity. Should this test not prove satis- 
factory, we would suggest that you take the camera 
to a competent camera repair-man and have him check 
up the focusing-scale. 

B. H. W.— An F/4.5 lens stopped down to 
F/6.3 is identical in speed to another lens that 
works at F/6.3. The speed in this case is not a matter 
of the construction of the lens, but the size of the stop 
employed. 

L. J. E—Long-focus lenses generally im- 
prove the perspective; at the same time, they nar- 
row the angle of the picture to such an extent that the 
field of view is reduced. The entire matter depends 
upon the work in hand. For pictorial photography, it 
is better to have a lens of fairly long focus than one 
that is too short. 

O. C. H.— A 4-inch lens on a 2} x 3} plate is 
virtually equal to an 8-inch lens on 5x7 plate. 
In both cases it is the angle included by the lens which 
is the deciding factor. The size of the plate has nothing 
to do with it. Should you change the focal length of 
the lens in question from a 4-inch to a 6-inch and from 
an 8-inch toa 9-inch the matter would still remain rela- 
tively the same. 

W. B. C.— If there is depth of focus in a small 
negative, it will appear in the enlargement; 
if in the small negative there is no depth of focus, no 
amount of enlarging will put it there. It must be re- 
membered that enlarging cannot put into a picture 
that which is not in the negative. With this in mind it is 
advisable to obtain depth of focus at the time the pic- 
ture is made. 

F. W. H.— There are some F/4.5 lenses which 
are convertible; however, this does not mean that 
they retain this speed; take the Goerz Dogmar Lens 
as an example; this lens works at a maximum aperture 
of F/4.5. When one of the combinations is removed, 
it becomes necessary to stop down to about F/32 to 

obtain definition equal to the definition obtained with 
the complete lens. From this, you may see that the 








speed of a lens is greatly reduced, and that it is not 
suitable for speed-photography, when the single com- 





binations are used. However, for landscape-photog- 
raphy, the lens does admirable work. 

R. W. Y.— The expressions ‘‘quarter plate ”’ 
and ‘‘ half plate ’’ refer to the size of plates, 
paper and mounts. These terms are virtually obso- 
lete in the United States, but they are still used exten- 
sively in England and the English Colonies. They are 
based on the assumption that a whole plate is 63 x 83 
inches; half this plate is considered to be 43 x 63 or 44.x 54 
in the United States, but in England the half plate is 
understood to be 42 x 63 inches; a quarter of the whole 
plate is 3} x 4} inches and is a standard size throughout 
the world. It is well for the reader of English photo- 
graphic literature to keep “quarter plate”’ and “half 
plate” clearly in mind to avoid confusion when corre- 
sponding with English firms. The whole plate used to 
be still further divided into sixth and even ninth plate, 
but these terms have been suspended by the more ac- 
curate modern method of designating the size by 
actual dimensions. 

P. T. H.— The brilliancy of blue-prints may 
be improved by the following method, though 
the shadows have always a tendency to block up. 
Expose a trifle longer than usual, and before putting in 
water, immerse and leave for about five minutes in a 
bath of strong ammonia one part to one hundred parts 
of water. Wash thoroughly — then develop the weak 
gray print in a solution of citric acid five parts to one 
hundred parts water. The prints change from gray to 
green, then to blue. Wash well. 

C. P.— Brush development of gaslight prints 
is not difficult. The print to be developed is first 
thoroughly wet in water, then placed on a sheet of glass 
supported at an angle in a developing-tray and the 
surface water blotted off. The usual developer is di- 
luted with about one-fourth its bulk of glycerine and 
applied with a rather wide rubber-set brush. It is pos- 
sible to produce very pretty sketchy effects by this 
method. A smaller brush dipped in stronger developer 
may be used to bring out detail, or dipped in glycerine 
to hold back certain parts. 

V. B. E.— It is possible to stain negatives for 
the improvement of printing quality. Ifa plate 
is flat and Jacking in detail it may be strengthened by 
immersion in a solution of gray-blue aniline. The color 
is absorbed in proportion to the amount of silver re- 
duced, and the printing detail is greatly improved. 

J. H. R— Sodium sulphantimoniate is the 
chemical designation of Shlippe’s salt. It is com- 
posed of rather large reddish-yellow tetrahedral crystals 
that are soluble in water. It is used as a redeveloping- 
agent for sulphide-toning and for intensifying negatives 
after mercurial bleaching. It is regularly listed in 
Merck's chemical catalog. 

C. H. W.— Long bellows are required to copy 
objects natural size or nearly so. Often very 
satisfactory copies are made by using so-called portrait- 
attachments and copying-lenses in connection with the 
lens supplied with the camera. Technically, the best 
results are obtained by using a plate-camera equipped 
with a double- or triple-extension bellows and ground- 
glass for focusing. 

P. C. O.— On a fishing-trip, films are prefer- 
able to the use of plates unless accurate scientific 
photography is to be attempted. The almost exclusive 
use of films throughout the war-zone is proof enough 
that satisfactory results are obtained. In your case, 
weight is an important item; and likewise the danger of 
breakage must be considered. A small vest-pocket roll- 
film camera equipped with an anastigmat lens should 
meet your requirements efficiently. The best negatives 

may be enlarged to 5 x 7 or even 8 x 10. 
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PRINT-CRITICISM 








Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return-postage 
at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof, to Correspondence Department, Puoto-Era, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. Prints must bear 
the maker's name and address, and be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, light, 
plate or film, stop used, exposure, developer and printing- 
process. 





H. C. S.— The picture of the baby is interesting 
technically. As a portrait of a child, it also has merit. 
The flesh-tones are well rendered, and there is softness 
and gradation in the white dress. It is better than most 
pictures of this kind. What a pity that the background 
is marred by an open-back chair, which, being one of 
clearly defined design, does not add to the intended 
artistic effect. The left hand of the baby is clearly indi- 
cated, but the right is blurred, owing to motion. The 
general effect, however, is very pleasing. 


center of the picture-area, and the left devoted to 
empty space. Your subject is a difficult one. We 
would suggest that you photograph an airplane against 
a sky that is filled with clouds, and thus, perhaps, pic- 
torially interesting. 

A. M. H.— Your “ Approach of Evening” landscape 
suffers for a lack of interest. It is very commonplace, 
and there appears to be no central point of interest, 
except, perhaps, the barns in the middle foreground. 
If this picture had been taken at a different time of the 
day, and with clouds in the sky, it might have been well 
worth doing. 

K. S. O.—“Afternoon-Tea,” representing two 
young women having tea together is a happy idea, but 
has been poorly carried out. The hair of the figures, as 
well as their skirts, is represented by deep black with- 
out detail. Their shirtwaists are virtually glaring 
white, as is also the doily on the table. The wall-paper, 
forming the background, is a very lively one, owing to 
the figure-design being repeated sixteen times. It is 


not very restful. A quiet background and a longer ex- 
posure, if possible, would have yielded a more har- 
monious result. 





FAST IN THE ICE 


J. LOUIS CUNNINGHAM 


THIRD PRIZE — BEGINNERS CONTEST 


A. F. B.— Your title, “The Wee House on the Hill,” 
is more attractive than the picture, which latter does 
not show the little Scottish house as an artistic object. 
The background of trees is very black, as well as all the 
shadows in this print. The house itself is very white, 
the whole effect being one of severe underexposure. The 
sky is blank, but could have been interesting with the 
addition of a few clouds. 

L. P.— Your print called ‘“ Modern Birds of the Air, 
at Rest and in Flight,” is an ambitious title, but the 
idea is carried out very inadequately. The airplane is 
exactly in the center of the picture, up against the sky, 
and the one on the ground is not remarkable for sharp 
definition. There appears to be no attempt at pictorial 
arrangements, both airplanes being at the right of the 


H. K.— Your arrangement of a vase filled with pussy- 
willows, near which a cat is posing, has little artistic 
merit because of great underexposure. The subject is 
attractive, but not well executed. The vase is almost 
jet black and is resting upon a perfectly white vase re- 
lieved against a perfectly white background. The shad- 
ows cast by the bunch of pussy-willows detract rather 
than add to the attempted pictorial arrangement. The 
cat, too, shows by its contrast the lack of proper ex- 
posure. Color-values are lacking in the entire picture. 

E. H.— Your pictures of roses, and the interior of a 
stable showing a row of cows, shows a lack of exposure; 
hence, the undue contrast of dark and light. Your 
prints illustrate good pictorial subjects, but the lack of 
proper technical management has resulted unfavorably. 
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Photo-Era Exposure-Guide 








Calculated to give Full Shadow-Detail, at Sea-Level, 42° N. Lat. 
For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. 


in the table. 


From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of the time 


From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of the exposure in the table. 





Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored buildings, monuments, snow- 


scenes with trees in foreground. 
the tables on the opposite page. 


For use with Class 1 plates, stop F/8, or U. S. 4. 


For other plates, or stops, see 
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The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds are accurately marked. In case the 


results are not just what you want, use the tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the 
conditions. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by 
changing the stop. Focal-plane shutters require only one-third of the exposures stated above. 
SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for an average landscape by the 
number given for the class of subject. 
sons, animals and moving objects at least 
thirty feet away from the camera. 
4 Landscapes with heavy fore- 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very 


distant landscapes; studies of rather ground ; buildings or trees occupying 
— clouds; sunset- and  sunrise- most of the picture; brook-scenes with 
studies. 


heavy foliage ; shipping about the docks ; 
red-brick buildings and other dark ob- 
jects ; groups outdoors in the shade. 

8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; 
very dark near objects, particularly 
when the image of the object nearly fills 
the plate and full shadow-detail is re- 
quired. 

16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 
to glades and under the trees. Wood- 
48 interiors not open to the sky. 


Average indoor-portraits in a 
well-lighted room, light surroundings. 


1/2 Open landscapes without fore- 
groun open beach, harbor- and 
shipping-scenes ; yachts under sail; very 
light-colored objects; studies of dark 
clouds; snow-scenes with no dark ob- 
jects ; most telephoto-subjects outdoors ; 
wooded hills not far distant from lens. 


. 
’ 


2 Landscapes with medium fore- 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist; 
buildings showing both sunny ne shady 
sides ; “well-lighted street-scenes ;_ per- 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 











For Perpetual Reference 








For other stops multiply by the number 


in the third column 





As all the figures in the table oppo- 
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Example 


The factors that determine correct exposure are, first, 
the strength of light; second, the amount of light and 
dark in the subject; third, speed of plate or film; fourth, 
the size of diaphragm used. 

To photograph an average landscape with light fore- 
ground, in Feb., 2 to 3 p.m., bright sunshine, with plate 
from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In the 
table look for “Hour,” and under the column headed 
“Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 1/16 second. 
If a smaller stop is used, for instance, F/16, then to 
calculate time of exposure multiply the average time 
given for the F/8 stop by the number in the third column 
of the table for other stops, opposite the diaphragm 
chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 4. Multiply 
1/16 X4=1/4. Hence, the exposure will be 1/4 second. 

For other plates consult the table of plate-speeds. If 
a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the time given 
for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, by the number of the 
class. 1/16X1/2=1/32. Hence, the exposure will be 






| 1/32 second. 











Speeds of Plates on the American Market 


Class-Numbers. 


Class 1/3, P. E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 
Ilford Monarch 

Lumiére Sigma 

Marion Record 

Seed Graflex 

Wellington Extreme 


Class 1/2, P. E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 
Ansco Speedex Film 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho. 
Central Special 

Cramer Crown 

Eastman Speed-Film 
Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Imperial Flashlight 
Imperial Special Sensitive 
Seed Gilt Edge 30 
Wellington ’Xtra Speedy 


Class 3/4, P. E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 
Barnet Red Seal 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso. 
Defender Vulcan 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 

Ilford Zenith 

Paget Extra Special Rapid 

Paget Ortho. Extra Special Rapid 


Class 1, P. E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 
American 

Ansco Film, N. C. 

Atlas Roll-Film 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho. Extra Rapid 
Central Comet 

Imperial Non-Filter 


No. 1, Photo-Era. 


Imperial Ortho. Special Sensitive 
Kodak N. C. Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Marion P. S. 

Premo Film-Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 

Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulcan Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 

Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso. Speedy 

W. & W. Panchromatic 


Class1 1/4, P. E. 90,Wy. 180, Wa. 
Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 

Defender Ortho. 

Defender Ortho., N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho. 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho. 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho. 

Seed L. Ortho. 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho. 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2, P. E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. 
Cramer Anchor 


No. 2, Wynne. 


No. 3, Watkins 


Lumiére Ortho. A 
Lumiére Ortho. B 


Class 2, P. E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 
Cramer Medium Iso. 

Ilford Rapid Chromatic 

Ilford Special Rapid 

Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro. C 


Class 3,P.E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Barnet Medium 

Barnet Ortho. Medium 
Cramer Trichromatic 
Hammer Fast 

Ilford Chromatic 

Ilford Empress 

Seed 23 

Stanley Commercial 
Wellington Landscape 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Cramer Commercial 

Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho. 
Wellington Ortho. Process 

W. & W. Process Panchromatic 


Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Cramer Contrast 

Cramer Slow Iso. 

Cramer Slow Iso. Non-Halation 
Ilford Halftone 

Ilford Ordinary 

Seed Process 


Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 
Lumiére Autochrome 
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BernG in need of a suitable cover-subject for May, 
the concluding spring-month, the Publisher examined 
his supply of prints but found nothing to compare with 
Duehrkoop’s “ Rhododendrons,” which, however, had 
been published four years ago as an inside illustra- 
tion. Despite this circumstance, it is now offered for 
the purpose of catching the eye of the new-comers and 
strangers, who will find satisfaction in this delightful 
composition and exemplification of grace and beauty. 
Attention is invited also to the admirable technical 
qualities of this achievement in which well-known 
obstacles of outdoor illumination have been mastered 
with extraordinary success. 

This issue’s frontispiece serves to illustrate the qual- 
ity of grace as expressed by so beautiful and distin- 
guished an exemplar as Edith Wynne Matthison in the 
character of “* Miranda.” The pose, as depicted by Mr. 
Mishkin’s camera, expresses the poetry of arrested 
motion in a refined and dignified manner, demonstrating 
the principles upon which all the fine arts are founded. 
The attitude of the artist is somewhat statuesque, 
therefore the high key in which the picture is pitched 
seems altogether appropriate. Data: April, 11 a.M.; 
in professional studio; 8 x 10 Century camera; Dall- 
meyer lens, at F/5.6; 23 seconds; Stanley plate; Metol- 
pyro; 8 x 10 Azo print. 

While the month of May permits us to enjoy the 
blossoming rhododendron and the caroling of the 
grosbeak, it affords us parting looks on disappearing 
snows and chilling streams. The view presented to us 
by R. C. Schultz, page 217, is one of supreme artistic 
beauty. The entrance of the meadow-brook into the 
picture-space, its sinuous course and gradual disap- 
pearance; the flattened banks, with promising verdure; 
the yearning elms, outlined against a hospitable sky — 
all seem to herald the advancing spring. Data: January 
23, 1916. 2.15 p.M.; diffused light; 5 x 7 Conley camera; 
8-inch R. R. lens; stop, F/8: 5-time color-screen; 1 sec- 
ond; Orthonon 5 x 7; pyro; 5x 7 Artura Carbon Black; 
developer, Artura M. Q. formula. 

In the woods, however, is the place to watch the 
dawn of spring, the unfolding of its secrets — the 
symbols of life and hope. First among the wild-flowers 
is the fragrant Trailing Arbutus, page 225, or, as it is 
more commonly called, the “* Mayflower.” But the poet 
is at hand to speak of the flower in terms caressing and 
befitting. Data: May, 1.30 p.m.; cloudy day; 12-inch 
lens; 63 x 83 Standard plate; pyro; platinum print. 

With the work of William E. Macnaughtan, master- 
pictorialist, PHoto-Era readers happily are familiar. 
His wondrous landscapes are without sign of human 
life. They are eloquent without it. An exception to the 
artist’s custom is the attractive rural scene, page 228. 
The laborers of the field are approaching in the dis- 
tance, and unobtrusively form the balance to the lone 
apple-tree in the foreground of this perfect composi- 
tion. The suggestion of atmosphere, the dominant 
quality of Mr. Macnaughtan’s landscapes, is here 
strongly expressed. No data. 





That it is possible to picture even war-scenes with 
artistic success is apparent in the three merentos of 
the firing-line in the heart of warring Europe. Pages 222 
to 234. Mr. Dawson was probably more concerned with 
operating his camera than he was even with his personal 








but in less strenuous moments he exercised his 
ordinary skill, which implies a commendable degree of 
artistic perception and judgment, which is evidenced in 
his views of a field-kitchen, a Hungarian village and the 


safety; 


bombardment of Przemysl. Particulars such as are 
available are contained in the photographer's brief 
personal account. Mr. Dawson has taken an unusually 
large number of war-subjects, right on the firing-line — 
stirring, sanguinary, convincing. These, being some- 
what foreign to the pictorial policy of Puoro-Era, 
were not utilized; but those who are specially interested 
in truthfully graphic portrayals of the European war 
will do well to communicate with Brown & Dawson, 
at No. 30 East 42d Street, New York, whose list of 
subjects is large and interesting. As Mr. Dawson has 
stated to me: 

“We are three partners, all young men, and, while 
not the largest or oldest firm in our line, I think it is 
safe to say that we are one of the most energetic. Be- 
tween the three of us we have covered almost the en- 
tire globe in the last five years making negatives for 
our stock. In pursuance of our policy of covering every- 
thing worth while in the news-line, I left for Europe in 
November of 1914, and campaigned back and forth 
across Europe with the various armies for a year and 
a half photographing everything alive or dead which 
came within the range of my cameras. I used a 3A 
Autographie Kodak for nearly all of my work, as I 
found it was by far the most practical. I also used a 
4 x 5 Graflex for a while, but found it difficult to carry 
while traveling on horse-back. These pictures are now 
being used by the newspapers and magazines of the 
nation. Had no diffculty to get all the film I needed 
through the Kodak agencies in Berlin, Budapest and 
Vienna.” 

Mr. A. E. Churchill has appeared several times as 
author-photographer in the pages of PHoto-Era, and 
always with brilliant success. In the present instance 
he appears, pages 2°5-239, as the delineator of rural 
scenes, giving his artistic kent full sway, but having in 
mind the fellow-camerist who is yearning to exer- 
cise his skill in similar fashion. Mr. Churchill has 
shown the way; let others follow. 

It would be difficult to conceive a technically supe- 
rior photograph of a bird’s nest than R. W. Dawson’s, 
on page 240, which is also a refreshing spectacle com- 
pared to the hastily procured specimens one so often 
sees. Bird-photography has its difficulties, no doubt; 
but with a suitable equipment and effective prepara- 
tions, coupled with skill and perseverance, any intelli- 
gent arrateur should be able to get pictures of bird-life, 
even amid exasperating conditions, that at least show 
clear definition, if not always artistic arrangement. 
Photographs that require an apology because of serious 
technical deficiencies — unless we except a certain class 
of war-scenes — had better not be offered for publica- 
tion. Modern photographic apparatus, when used skil- 
fully, will meet almost any contingency. Data: 5 p.M.; 
brilliant light, but shadow thrown on nest; Century 
Grand Sr. camera; rear combination of B. & L. VIla 
Protar of 7;°-inch focus; stop, F/45; 10 seconds; Seed 
Non-Hal. L Ortho; pyro-acetone, 26 minutes in tank, 
62°; print on Artura Iris, grade A: eggs, blue — ¢ 
little lighter in shade than those of the robin. 
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Advanced Workers’ Competition 

A pIcTURE that does not tell a story makes a vain 
appeal to the average layman. Lacking color, a photo- 
graph must possess, at least, the element of imagina- 
tion. The beholder has the opportunity to interpret the 
theme in his own way, conjure up a variety of associa- 
tions and thus lose himself in contemplating the picture 
before him. This exercise of his imagination affords the 
true picture-lover infinitely more satisfaction than 
merely beholding the obvious appearance of the object 
depicted by the artist. This objective quality is what 
makes Mrs. Cassidy's masterly effort, page 243. so 
supremely beautiful and engaging. As in her exquisite 
Easter offering, “Silent Homage,” which embellished 
our April issue, “‘ Repent at Leisure” is founded on an 
extremely modest design—a lighted candle and a 
dead moth. The little episode here portrayed suggests 
a moral which may be applied to the dire consequences 
of any reckless or hasty act. But praise is also due 
Mrs. Cassidy for her truly artistic management of a 
theme which she conceived herself, and which, in other 
hands, might have been accorded ostentatious and, 
therefore, less successful treatment. A more convincing 
exemplification of the value of simplicity in composi- 
tion, the artistic utilization of modest material, was 
never presented to the readers of PHoto-Era. Data: 
July, early evening; P. & S. 12-inch Semi-Achromatic 
Doublet, at full aperture; 15 seconds; 8 x 10 enlarge- 
ment on Eastman Royal Bromide. 

Robert P. Nute possesses a highly developed sense 
for the pictorial, which quality marked his two con- 
tributions to this contest —a superb snow-covered 
wood-interior and a street-scene. The latter, page 245, 
being more original in composition, was selected by the 
jury. With the exception of a slight technical fault in 
the left upper corner, the pictorial arrangement ex- 
hibits force, character and balance. Data: Fourth 
Street, Cincinnati; January 31, 1917, 2.30 p.m.; bright 
and smoky; 12-inch P. & S$. Semi-Achromatic, at F/7; 
short bulb-exposure; Standard Orthonon; enlarged 
print on Royal Bromide. 

The home-scene, presented on page 246, is by E. G. 
Dunning, one of New York's most successful home- 
portrait photographers; but unlike most of them, he 
has marked poetic fancy, which he loves to indulge 
whenever possible. His decorative design, ““ Memories” 
(PuHoto-Era for February, 1915), and ‘“Dickie’s 
Breakfast”” (PHoro-Era for July, 1916), are master- 
pieces of pictorial expression. In the present instance, 
Mr. Dunning, having finished a series of home-por- 
traits, used for a subject a family friend — a fine speci- 
men of a borzoy, or Russian wolf-hound, and _ his 
mistress. The group is extremely well done, though 
one cannot help thinking that the lady, seated in a 
spreading Peacock chair, and without the aid of any 
accessory, would form a superb camera-subject. Data: 
January, 3 p.M.; good light; 8 x 10 F. & S. view-camera; 
Spencer “‘Portland”’ soft-focus lens, 11}-inch focus; 
stop, F/8; 3 second; Hammer Blue Label; pyro in tank; 
8 x 10 Artura Iris E. Rough. 





Beginners’ Competition 

Tue little girl having her bath, and photographed in 
one of her happiest moods — page 249 — gave the 
artist, Elizabeth Wotkyns, an excellent opportunity to 
test her executive ability, and thereby win the highest 
honor conferred by the PHoto-EraA jury. The burst of 
spontaneous laughter has been caught admirably — a 
feat which proves that occasionally the camera-artist 
rises superior to the painter. Data: Popular Pressman 
camera (3} x 41); Aldis F/4.5 Anastigmat; bright day 
in November; F/4.5; j/s second; Standard Orthonon; 
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M. Q. in tank; enlargement on No. 8 P. M. C. Bromide 
Buff. 

There are admirable pictorial and technical qualities 
in Mr. Snyder's landscape, page 251. The composition, 
too, is praiseworthy. The foreground appears to be in 
too high a key to be entirely truthful, despite the fact 
that a color-screen was used. The fault may lie in the 
print or in the possibly overdeveloped negative. The 
entrance of the road is also a bit unfortunate, as with 
its exit the group of trees, at the right — which bal- 
ances the rest of the picture — is detached and isolated 
thereby. In a similar view, by A. S. Workman, and 
published in March Puoro-Era, the road enters at 
the right, in the foreground, and disappears gracefully 
at a point to the left of the center — being managed 
with artistic judgment. Data: October, 3 p.m.; bright 
light; 31 x 44 Kodak; Zeiss Tessar IIb; 5-inch focus, 
used at F/11; 5-time color-screen; } second; Cramer 
Inst. Iso; pyro, in tank; 63 x 83; No. 8 P. M. C. Bromide 
enlargement with P. & S. Semi-Achromatic lens. 

There can be little doubt that the birds, “*fast in the 
ice,” in Mr. Cunningham’s picture, page 253, feel the 
“spirit of winter,” which they help to express. They 
are also accountable for the element of novelty which 
marks the picture, whose general pictorial quality is 
very pleasing. Data: February, 1917, 2 p.m.; bright 
sun; 5 x 7 Graflex; 8}-inch B. & L. Zeiss Tessar Ic, 
F/4.5; stop, F/6.3; 3-time ray-filter; +; second; East- 
man film; Eastman powders, in tank; 5 x 7 print on 
Artura Non-Curling, Hard; Eastman’s M. Q. View 
taken in a New York park. 





Mounting Wet Prints a Cause of Cockling 


Prints to be mounted with paste of any kind should 
be quite dry. One sometimes sees the advice given to 
have them quite wet, just as they come from the wash- 
water. This may do if they are to be burnished at the 
finish, as this would counteract any severe cockling; 
but without some operation of the kind, mounting 
wet prints can lead only to very troublesome curling 
of the mounted print. A very little of the adhesive 
should be used, it should be distributed quickly and 
evenly over the print, and as soon as this feels at all 
limp, it should be laid in position on the mount, covered 
with a clean piece of paper, and well rubbed down into 
contact. Some workers use a roller squeegee for pressing 
down the print; but small prints can be done just as 
well with the finger-tips. 

Neatness in mounting depends upon getting the 
print down in the proper place straightaway, which 
should therefore be marked out for it beforehand, as 
any attempt to shift the print on the mount is certain 
to cause some of the mountant to get onto the face of 
the print or card. We must also be careful not to 
apply any more of the paste than is actually neces- 
sary, for the same reason, as it will squeeze out at the 
edges. None whatever should come out there, no 
matter how great the pressure on the print; if it does, 
it is a sign that too much has been used. 

In applying the mountant, and in rubbing down the 
print, special attention should be paid to the edges 
and corners, to make sure that a sufficient quantity of 
the adhesive is present, that the mountant is well 
worked into the paper and that the print there is in 
close contact with the card. The mounted print should 
be covered with a clean piece of paper and can then be 
put away to dry under pressure.—Photogra phy. 

Camera-man — “I’m sorry, Jack; but we ‘ll have to 
do that business over again where you fall off the roof 
into the rain-harrel and are run over by the steam- 
roller. My film gave out.’— 
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Amateurs, Ahoy! 


AmonG the many camerists who write to PHoto-ERA 
for information on photographic matters are some who 
do not appear to be on intimate terms with the word 
“amateur.” They spell it variously —“‘amatuer,” 
“amature,” “‘ametur,”’ “armature,” “‘amiture,” “ama- 
tur,” and even “amachoor”™! 

For heaven’s sake, good people, pray look carefully 
at the word which designates the character of your 
hobby, and get it right next time! You can pronounce 
it Hm-a-tor’ (like u in fur) or Xm/-a-tir (like u in sure), 
but spell it “amateur.” 


The Punishment Fitted the Crime 


Tue plates were undergoing their final washing in 
the club’s darkroom, and the members, freed from the 
strain of non-actinic light, were lolling about in the 
“lounge,” telling stories and discussing subjects to 
write up for their favorite journals. 

The latest addition to the club terminated the séance 
by discoursing ostentatiously, but not too accurately, 
on Roman history. He made a number of breaks which 
seemed to pass unnoticed; but when he named “ Ibid”’ 
as the Latin author whom he loved best to quote, a 
bomb was exploded under his chair, and this shattered 
the ambition of a budding photographic writer. 


Pictures of Spring-Scenes 


THE ever-entertaining and humorous writer, “‘The 
Walrus,” in Photography and Vocus, is particularly 
amusing in a recent issue of that weekly. Owing to the 
restricted use of cameras — enforced rigidly by the 
British Government — amateur photographers are 
hard put to find new and interesting subjects. Vir- 
tually, the only spot of perfect photographic freedom 
left to the British camerist is his own garden or yard. 
With this fact in mind, a friend appealed, for a solu- 
tion of the dilemma, to “The Walrus,” who, with his 
characteristically ludicrous grasp of a situation, made 
the following suggestions. 

**A pathetic note can be struck by making studies 
of once hopeful persons contemplating the pitiful little 
pile of seed potatoes they have received in exchange for 
nineteen and elevenpence. During the interment of 
these embryonic spuds a watchful eye should be kept 
on such incidents as this: in one plot a disconsolate 
worker stands leaning on his hoe, 4 la Millet, gazing 
sadly into space, when a neighboring murphy-planter 
takes him squarely in the off-side optic with a diseased 
tuber he has hurled away in indignant disgust. Rec- 
ords should be made of the hurler as he appeared in his 
normal condition, and as he figured after the man with 
the hoe had finished with him. 

“When, if ever, crops begin to appear, and the voice 
of the spring-cabbage is heard in the land, and the 
succulent lettuce waves its spreading branches in the 
air, there is prospect of good photography when the 
allottees are furiously engaged in hustling a stray cow 
onto each other's plots. The cow alone should be worth 
the trouble. 

“An effective piece could be made of a man getting 
up his crop of onions, of the famous Samson strain, 








while his neighbor, engaged in reaping radishes, sings 
just loudly enough for the purpose, ‘Oh, dry those 
tears.’ Then we might get a rendering of a parlous pur- 
loiner pinching parsley, or of a bold bad brigand boning 
broad beans. Then there should be plenty of still-life 
subjects, such as freak potatoes, twin onions, radishes re- 
sembling Romulus and Remus, phenomenal earth- 
worms, earwigs’ nests built in unusual spots, pictur- 
esque homes of the Colorado beetle, fancy articles pro- 
duced by wireworms, and specimen bumps raised by 
mosquitoes. The whole business seems to me one of 
exceptional cheerfulness and promise.” 


Nerve-Shocks for Amateur Picture-Framers 


THe nerves of some Leicester people have been 
greatly disturbed by crashes heard in the night lately 
—night-crashes always give at least twenty times 
their value in noise. These crashes have been heard 
chiefly in the houses of amateur photographers and 
others who have been in the habit of framing their 
camera-work by the cheap but tasteful “‘ passe-partout”’ 
method. For the uninitiated it may perhaps be neces- 
sary to explain that prints (engravings, etc.) are by 
this method placed behind a sheet of glass, and backed 
by a sheet of cardboard cut to the same size. The whole 
is stuck together and held fast by strips of strong 
ornamental paper, such as bookbinders use. These, 
hung on household walls, may be made to give very 
artistic effects — until the damp weather we have 
had during the last few days arrives. Then does the 
glass attract the moisture of the vapor-clogged air, 
condense it, and cause it to play havoc with the ex- 
temporized “frames,” with resultant nerve-shocks to 
the household.—Leicester Post. 


Putting One Over 


A POLICE-MAGISTRATE, in Cleveland, was disposing of 
cases at the rate of about two a minute, with great ex- 
actness and dignity, being judge, jury and attorney, all 
in one. 

“Then you are sure you recognize this camera as 
the one stolen from you?” he said to a complainant. 

““Yes, your honor.” 

“How do you know that it is yours?” 

“You can see that it is of an unusual make, your 
honor,” replied the witness. “‘That is the way I know 
nt.” 


** Are you aware, sir,’ shouted the justice, turning to 
a desk back of him and producing a similar camera, 
“that there are others like it?” 

“Indeed I am,” replied the witness, still more 
placidly. ‘‘I had two stolen.” —Adapted. 


Worth Trying 


Photographer —“ Where is that new office-boy?” 

Assistant —“‘He is up in the darkroom.” 

Photographer —‘‘ What is he doing up there?” 

Assistant —‘‘ When I saw him a few minutes ago he 
was holding his pay-envelope in front of the enlarging- 
machine.” —Youngstown Telegram. 
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George Lindsay Johnson Serving in the 
Medical Corps 


WE are informed that Dr. George Lindsay Johnson 
(author of “Photographic Optics and Color-Photog- 
raphy,” and “Photography in Colors’’) is now serving 
as captain in the South African Medical Corps, sta- 
tioned at Durban. His eldest son, Angus, was killed 
in action in Mesopotamia. His only other son, Captain 
Howard Fife Johnson, has been wounded no less than 
ten times, and he is still fighting. Truly, the Johnsons 
are doing “‘their bit.” 


The Death of Thomas W. Smillie 


Tue sudden and unexpected death of Thomas W. 
Smillie, for forty-eight years official photographer of 
the Smithsonian Institute, at Washington, came as a 
shock to friends all over the world. He died, March 7, 
at the age of seventy-four. Mr. Smillie was a Fellow of 
the Royal Photographic Society, Honorary President 
of the Federal Photographic Society of Washington and 
custodian of the photographic collections in the Na- 
tional Museum. The advancement of these collections 
was Mr. Smillie’s life-work, and to-day they are among 
the most complete histories of photography extant. 


The Dealers’ Convention 


Tue fifth annual convention of the Photographic 
Dealers’ Association was held in the Tuller Hotel, 
Detroit, Mich., March 19 to 24. The attendance was 
unusually good in view of the threatened railroad strike. 
Some of the manufacturers had difficulty to get their 
displays on time, as freight and express traffic was 
greatly hampered. 

The sessions were most interesting and valuable, the 
best being devoted to talks on display. A series of 
window-trims was made on the stage, and a general dis- 
cussion held on materials and fixtures, that contributed 
toward an attractive and artistic display of goods. The 
show-window was emphasized as one of the best assets 
to any business if properly handled, and the lecture was 
one of the most interesting of the convention. 

The manufacturers were given an opportunity to 
show to the members the new goods they were market- 
ing, and to present them in a manner enabling the deal- 
ers to show them properly to the trade. It was found 
that there were many articles of undoubted merit that 
were not known nor shown by the dealers, to the detri- 
ment of themselves, the manufacturers and to the 
customers. It is within the province and it is the duty 
of the dealer to know about, and to offer to his trade, 
every piece of apparatus and every material used in 
photography that will be of practical service in the 
making of pictures or of help in doing better work. The 
dealers were given a splendid opportunity to learn 
about many new things, and the public will soon be 
able to try them. 

Many dealers do not know how to sell their goods 
properly. They have a general knowledge, but are not 
coached up on those points that will enable them to 
explain every little detail in a way that the customer 
can understand. 

Frequently the purchaser is unable to get proper re- 
sults simply because he does not know how to use the 





article. He would frequently try new methods of 
work if he were intelligently instructed in the use of 
the apparatus or materials. He misses good things be- 
cause he has not the chance to take advantage of what 
the market affords, and the manufacturer suffers be- 
cause his product is not explained as it should be. The 
Dealers’ Association is working to overcome this, and 
to so raise the standard of displaying and selling goods 
that the trade will be benefited from manufacturer to 
consumer. 

There were four addresses at this Convention which 
were well worth the time and money spent by the deal- 
ers who attended. The one, “Controlling your Busi- 
ness,” by W. R. Thompson, of the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co.; the one, “Trade Betterment,” by E. B. 
Moon, of C hic ‘ago; the one, “* Window-Dressing,” by 
C. P. Wendell, of J. L. Hudson Co., and another, by Mr. 
Mills, sales-manager of the J. L. Hudson Co., will be 
printed and mailed to all members of the Association. 


The M. A. A. A. Camera Club of Montreal 
Eleventh Annual Exhibition 


NOTWITHSTANDING the unsettled conditions incident 
to the war, the artistic quality of the pictures exhibited 
at the club-rooms of the M. A. A. A. Camera Club of 
Montreal, March 26 to 31 inclusive, was very gratify- 
ing, and it made possible a very presentable exhibition 
of amateur-photography. Exhibits were received from 
many parts of Canada and the United States. Mr. 
William Brymner, President of the Royal Canadian 
Academy, Mr. Sydney Carter and Mr. T. H. Dupras 
acted as judges. The prizes were divided into five classes 
— Portraiture, Landscape, Waterscape, Architecture 
and Genre. A silver and a bronze medal were awarded 
in each class. The prize-winners and honorable-mention 
list follow: Class A. Portraiture, first prize, W. G. Fitz; 
second, T. W. Kilmer; honorable mention, B. B. Pinker- 
ton. Class B, Landscape, first prize, W. H. Rabe; sec- 
ond, C. W. Christiansen; honorable mention, Wm. A. 
Guyton, Jr. Class C, Waterscape, first prize, Albert 
Kelley; second, W. G. Fitz; honorable mention, Dr. 
D. J. Ruzicka and Paul Wierum. Class D, Architecture, 
first prize, O. L. Griffith; second, W. H. Rabe. Class E, 
Genre, first prize, W. G. Fitz; second, O. L. Griffith. 


Utah Camera Club 


WE are informed by the corresponding secretary of 
the Utah Camera Club, Dr. W. H. Hopkins, that this 
club now has a membership of nearly eighty and in- 
cludes the best camera-users in the state. The exhibi- 
tion by members of the club was held April 8 to 10 in- 
clusive at one of the largest hotels in Salt Lake City. It 
is evident that the Utah Camera Club is well-founded, 
that its members are enthusiastic and that it is growing 
fast. 


Bertrand H. Wentworth’s Art 


Puotro-Era readers have reason to remember, 
pleasurably, a sympathetic paper, by Bertrand H. 
Wentworth, of Gardiner, Me., on the subject of 
photography as a means of expression, and illustrated 
with a series of very beautiful pictures, that appeared 
in the July, 1915, issue. Mr. Wentworth exhibited at 
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the gallery of the Society of Arts and Crafts, Boston, 
the last two weeks in March, a large collection of 
marines and winter-landscapes that attracted consid- 
erable attention from the public and the local press. 
William Howe Downes, art-critic of the Boston Evening 
Transcript, expressed himself as follows: 

“Mr. Wentworth is conspicuous among those artist- 
photographers who devote themselves exclusively to 
landscapes and marine-pieces, and his plates are highly 
impressive and original. The luminosity of some of the 
snow-scenes, taken in full sunlight, is very remarkable, 
almost dazzling. There are interesting pictures of huge 
snow-drifts, and of snow in the woods, in the fields, etc., 
where the tracks of various wild animals and birds are 
to be seen in the surface of the snow, forming curious 
patterns. Mr. Wentworth made many of his marine- 
pictures on the rockbound island of Monhegan. His 
fog and mist effects are especially notable. The surf- 
pictures in stormy weather are most striking for the 
depiction of huge billows and spray and the wild com- 
motion of the sea in its tempestuous moods.” 


Yonkers Camera Club 


Tue club will hold its annual exhibition at the Library 
Hall from May 20 to 26. Bronze medals wil) be given 
for the first and second prize-winners in each of the 
five classes, and a silver medal for the best picture ex- 
hibited. Entries must be in by May 14, and entry- 
blanks may be obtained from the secretary. The club 
expects to be installed in fine new quarters at the 
Hollywood Inn next fall, and expects to increase its 
membership accordingly. A. E. Cops, Secretary. 


Nordisk Tidskrift for Fotografi 


We have received recently the first and second 
numbers of Nordisk Tidskrift for Fotografi (Scandi- 
navian Journal of Photography), edited by John Hertz- 
berg and published in Stockholm. Mr. Hertzberg is 
Royal Court Photographer by special appointment to 
His Majesty the King of Sweden, and lecturer on pho- 
tography at the Royal University College of Poly- 
technics in Stockholm. This new photographic maga- 
zine has been well received in Scandinavia, and it has 
already become the official organ of the two societies, 
Fotografiska Féreningen and Uppsala Fotografiféren- 
ing. The magazine is well printed, attractively illus- 
trated and contains articles of value to amateur and 
professional photographers. Well-known firms patron- 
ize the advertising-pages and we do not doubt that the 
Nordisk Tidskrift for Fotografi will take its place among 
the high-class photo-publications of the world. 


A New Club of Pictorial Workers 


STIMULATED by a desire to improve the artistic 
standard of the pictorial workers in the United States, 
a number of pictorialists have organized themselves 
into an institution known as the “Pictorial Photog- 
raphers of America.” The officers are Clarence H. 
White, president; Dr. A. D. Chaffee, vice-president; 
Gertrude Kasebier, hon. vice-president; Dr. Charles H. 
Jaeger, treasurer; Edward R. Dickson, secretary; and 
Margaret De M. Brown, corresponding secretary; with 
Arthur D. Chapman, Walter L. Ehrich, Ray Green- 
leaf, Maud H. Langtree, Charles J. Martin, Henry 
Hoyt Moore, Dr. D. J. Ruzicka, Adele C. Shreve and 
Karl Struss forming the executive committee. 

The object of this concerted movement is a laudable 
one, and deserves the support of those who are inter- 
ested seriously in the art of photography. The scope 
is broad and liberal, and applications for membership 
will be received from practitioners as well as from lay- 


men. The annual fee is $5.00, to be sent to Dr. Chas. H. 
Jaeger, National Art Club, 119 East 19th Street, New 
York. The secretary, at the same address, wil! furnish 
gladly complete particulars of the object, character and 
scope of the new organization, and it is hoped that he 
will hear from a goodly number of PHoto-Era readers. 


Boston Herald Awards Prizes 


Tue Boston Herald has been for some time past 
soliciting pictures from amateur photographers, 
throughout New England, many of which have been 
published in the rotogravure section of its Sunday edi- 
tions, and for which a uniform fee of $2.00 had been 
paid. These, together with other prints submitted by 
amateurs, were assembled at the studio of J. H. Garo, 
April 16, for the purpose of selecting the most meri- 
torious prints with a view to publishing them and award- 
ing them prizes. The result of the jury’s decision was 
as follows: first prize, a 8A Kodak, for ‘‘ Winter in the 
Woods,” Harry W. Sansem; second, $10.00 in cash, for 
“September Morning on the Summit of Mt. Wash- 
ington,” Harold I. Orne: third, $5.00 in cash, for “*The 
Birches, Monponsette Lake,” Eli G. Edgemont. Hon- 
orable mention was bestowed upon “Childhood-Days,”’ 
O. D. Howlett; “ Off Nahant,” E. H. Washburn: “ Gate- 
way to Cloudland,” Kenneth D. Smith, and ‘Interior 
of St. John the Divine,” Arthur G. Haskell. The jury 
was composed of Frederick W. Coburn, professional 
art-critic; Philip L. Hale, portrait-painter; J. H. Garo, 
photographer and painter, and Wilfred A. French, 
amateur-photographer, writer and publisher. The es- 
tablished fee of $2.00 for the right to publish a print in 
the art-section of the Herald did not seem to have 
proved sufficient incentive for amateur-camerists to 
submit their very best efforts, for by far the most prints 
the jury examined contained little merit, artistic or 
otherwise. The judges, some of whom did not seem to 
have a sympathetic appreciation of the true character 
of amateur-photography, its aims and possibilities, nor 
of the desire of the Boston Herald to provide attractive 
camera-pictures for its weekly art-section, bestowed the 
prizes on pictures which, with one exception (Summit 
of Mt. Washington in Winter, by Harold I. Orne), 
would not be considered favorably by any jury com- 
posed of photographic experts. There is one redeeming 
feature, however, in that the rotogravure reproduc- 
tions in the Boston Herald are generally superior in 
clearness, brilliancy and effectiveness to the original 
amateur photographs. 

Now that the [erald’s policy in recognizing and 
utilizing meritorious photographs is better known, 
camerists throughout New England will feel encour- 
aged to improve their work and to submit pictures 
worthy of the substantial prizes offered. 

The Herald will announce the awards of this the first 
photographic “exhibit” of 1917 in its Sunday edition 
of May 6; together, if possible, with rotogravures of 
the successful pictures. During the summer there are 
to be similar “exhibits” of amateur-photographs. Meri- 
torious prints wil! continue to be accepted and pub- 
lished at the regular fee of $2.00 each, to become the 
permanent property of the Herald and to be included 
in the next “exhibit.” 


A Careful Photo-Dealer 


“Is this cellar perfectly dry for the storing of dry- 
plates?” inquired the prospective lessor. 

**Well,”’ replied the talented agent, with a knowing 
wink, “it always had been until the Prohibition-law 
went into effect.” 
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New Cirkut Camera Catalog 


A COMPLETE, interesting and valuable catalog de- 
scribing Cirkut Photography and Cirkut Cameras may 
now be obtained from Folmer and Schwing Division, 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester. Those interested 
in panoramic photography will find that this new cata- 
log answers concisely questions dealing with the market 
for panoram pictures. The illustrations are excellent 
throughout, and the entire catalog is well printed and 
attractive. 


Ensignette Cameras for Soldiers 


SincE the beginning of the European war, English 
troops have used Ensignette cameras successfully at 
the front. Now the same equipment is offered to our 
own soldiers by G. Gennert, American agents for En- 
sign cameras. The simplicity, compactness and effi- 
ciency of the Ensignette camera merits the inspection 
of soldiers, sailors and amateur-photographers. 


Camera for Aerial Use by the Army and Navy 


Tue Eastman Kodak Company has achieved the in- 
vention of a camera for use in airplane operations, and 
is now prepared to furnish it to the War and Navy 
Departments. The United States Government has en- 
gaged to take the complete output of the Kodak Com- 
pany as fast as these cameras can be supplied. 

The Eastman camera for airplanes is said to be supe- 
rior to any camera for aérial use now employed by any of 
the European armies. It is adjustable to virtually any 
angle, instead of being operative only when directly 
over the object to be taken — as is the case with the 
British and French cameras. It is equipped with vari- 
ous safety devices rendering it adjustable to different 
conditions of the atmosphere, including rain and fog. 

Several local tests have been made recently of the 
camera, and all these have proved to be satisfactory. 
The camera is able to take pictures at a height of nearly 
5,000 feet. Either film or plates may be used in it. 

Bulletin of Photography. 


A Marvelous Motion-Picture Camera 


In advertising, excessive praise of the merits of any 
article is not approved by shrewd advertising-experts; 
but direct misrepresentation and exaggeration, calcu- 
lated to trap the uninitiated, is suicidal. An example in 
point is an amateur motion-picture camera, placed on 
the market early this year, offered at a bargain-counter 
price of $29.75. The wildest claims are made for it by 
the makers. They state that their “remarkable inven- 
tion” and “inestimable gift.” “this miracle in a metal 
box,” is equal in performance to the best professional 
machine selling at $1,200 up to $2,000"! Also that it 
costs less to operate than an ordinary camera. Are these 
claims not enough to make the average person pause, 
catch his breath and wonder? 

But the makers, determined to create a demand for 
their “‘miracle camera,” insidiously increase the cost 
of the outfit by charging $55.00 additional for the “ spe- 
cial home-projector,” which is indispensable because 
the camera does not use standard size motion-picture 
film. Thus the total cost of the complete outfit is $84.75 


instead of the heralded $29.75! Further, the makers 
declare that “‘every dealer sells it.” But does he, un- 
less he has a grudge against somebody; and most photo- 
dealers are honest men. 

We could go on and explain in detail — if we had the 
space — how utterly impossible it would be for the 
makers of this motion-picture camera to prove their 
ridiculous assertions. As a matter of fact, an efficient 
and properly constructed motion-picture camera, 
using standard film and meeting the requirements of an 
amateur, costs at least $150, the projector $225 addi- 
tional — total, $375. 


German Air-Craft Cameras 


Or interest, at the present time, is the character of 
the photographic equipments carried on German air- 
planes and Zeppelins. From a French account, we learn 
that the examination of the photographic equipment of a 
Zeppelin which had fallen in France yielded the usual 
information. The camera was constructed of metal, 
measured 16 by 16 by 12 em., was fitted with a 12-inch 
Zeiss Tessar lens F/4.5, and was provided with a lens- 
hood enabling photographs to be taken against the 
light. There was an arrangement permitting the inser- 
tion of a color-screen for use with panchromatic plates. 
The outfit found on board anairplane (aviatik) had the 
appearance of a firearm with the butt-end capable of 
sighting in all directions and the trigger governing the 
operation of the shutter. The shutter-speeds varied 
from 2g to s$y second, with exterior control by means of 
a lever. The body of the apparatus was in metal covered 
with an impermeable varnish. The lens was a Zeiss 
Tessar, F/3.5, of about 10-inch focus. It was fitted to 
receive two screens — a yellow color-screen for use with 
orthochromatic plates, and the other an uncolored one, 
for the purpose of correcting the modification of the 
focal distance resulting from the use of the color-screen. 
There were two finders for direct vision, one interior 
and the other exterior. Six plates, 3} by 4 inches, were 
carried in a magazine. 


Efficiency of Photo-Era Publicity 


A WELL-KNOWN amateur-photographer inserted a 
five-line classified advertisement in a recent issue of 
Puoto-Era. He placed his own valuation on the equip- 
ment and, on that account, was rather skeptical about 
results. To his astonishment and delight, replies began 
to come to him from all parts of the country. Before he 
had time to answer them, he received a special delivery 
communication and then a telegram requesting him to 
ship the equipment C.O.D. without delay. Replies 
were received from several cities in the East and Middle 
West, one from Salt Lake City and another from Seattle, 
Wash. Needless to say, our advertiser was well 
pleased, and he it was who gave us the above informa- 
tion, with the remark that “ Puoro-Era certainly gives 
its advertisers efficient and far-reaching publicity.” 


The Last Call 


Now is the time to plan and execute that summer 
advertising campaign. Immediate action will bring 
very satisfactory results. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 





PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR 1916. The Annual Review 
of the World’s Photographic Work. Edited by F. J. 
Mortimer, F.R.P.S. — Price, paper-covers, $1.25; 
cloth, $1.75; postage extra. London: Hazell, Watson 
& Viney, Ltd.; New York: Tennant & Ward, 103 
Park Avenue, American Agents. 

The excellence of the current edition of this interest- 
ing annual is evidence of the continued activity of the 
English pictorialists and the publishing business. The 
book is referred to in deserved complimentary terms by 
our English correspondents in their current “London 
Letter.” In addition, it may be well to mention some 
of the most attractive of the eighty-four plates, which 
constitute the pictorial section of Photograms, 1916. 
“Aziz,” a superb, statuesque figure, by Angus Basil; 
“Street in Falaise,” J. H. Anderson; ‘‘A Decorative 
Study” (back of a nude), R. Belfield; “* Durham Cathe- 
dral”’ (aisle and font), F. H. Evans; “‘ Pierrette,’’ Hugh 
Cecil; **Taj Mahal,” G. Lynde; ‘Close of an Autumn- 
Day,” Rudolf Eickemeyer, Jr.; ‘*‘ Undine,” Herbert 
Lambert; ‘Louis Raemaekers” (portrait), Walter 
Benington; “L’Intimité” (Dutch Interior), Richard 
Polak; ‘What ’s Up?” Marcus Adams; ** The Witches’ 
Cauldron,” Alex Keighley; “* Rose-Dance of the South,” 
Louis Fleckenstein; “‘Premavera and Beatrice Maria- 
graete”’ (in dancing-duet), H. B. Goodwin, and a tragic 
episode of present-day marine warfare (frontispiece), 
by F. J. Mortimer. 

The text — consisting of reviews of the pictorial ac- 
tivity in Spain, Portugal, Holland, Scandinavia and the 
United States; “The Future of Pictorial Photography,” 
by A. L. Colburn; “Essential Aims in Photographic 
Art,” by Antony Guest; a critical review of the pic- 
torial contents, and one by the editor (Mr. Mortimer) 
—is illuminating and helpful, and, together with the 
illustrations, will appeal strongly to the student and the 
picture-lover. The edition this year, is limited to ac- 
tual needs, and the American supply will soon be ex- 
hausted. Moral! 


English Photo-Books Temporarily 
Out of Stock 


Ow1nG to the unavoidable conditions now existing 
it is extremely difficult to fill orders for English books 
on photography. In these circumstances, PHotro-Era 
readers are advised to defer placing orders for these 
books until American publishing-houses have had an 
opportunity to replenish their exhausted stocks. 

Among the English books difficult to obtain at the 
present time are the following: Cassell’s “Cyclopedia 
of Photography,” by Bernard E. Jones (PHoto-Era 
has two copies left); “Photography of To-day,” by 
H. Chapman Jones; “Photography for the Press,” by 
F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S.; “The Oil and Bromoil 
Processes,” by F. J. Mortimer; “Concise Photography,”’ 
by E. O. Hoppé, and other standard works on photog- 
raphy. Normal service should not be expected until 
after the war, when fresh supplies will arrive. 


The Best Book on Retouching 


Most of the books that treat on retouching and 
working on the negatives, with the intention to im- 
prove them, are very incomplete and unsatisfactory. 
Everybody interested has been looking for the ideal 
book on this important subject, and, considering the 
opinions expressed by expert professional photog- 
raphers, PHoto-Era takes pleasure in recommending, 
to professionals as well as to amateurs, the best book 
on this subject printed in the English language. We 
refer to the work, ““A Complete Treatise on Artistic 
Retouching, Modeling and Etching,” by Clara Weis- 
man — an expert retoucher and, for many years, the 
head of the retouching-department of one of the 
largest photographic establishments in this country. 
The author is by training, experience and tempera- 
ment well-fitted to treat so difficult a subject as re- 
touching; and admirably, indeed, has she performed 
her task. Not only does she set forth, at once clear and 
concise, the principles of sane retouching and their ap- 
plication, but how to avoid the common error of spoil- 
ing a likeness and its anatomical aspect by senseless 
manipulations. She demonstrates the importance of 
truth in modeling the human face, and illustrates by 
means of examples the danger of falsifying the results 
of the lens. On the other hand, there are numerous de- 
lightful illustrations of genre and portrait-photography, 
exemplifying the best principles of the retouching-art 
which make for the artistic blending of truth and ideal- 
ity. The author also illustrates how successfully an 
expression of gloom may be converted into one of 
happiness, and how other modifications on the negative 
may be effected by skilful use of pencil and etching- 
knife, urging only such technical manipulations as may 
be successfully practised by the retoucher of average 
ability, her one thought being the attainment of su- 
premely artistic results by easy and sensible methods. 

Although the author is a practical artist and a recog- 
nized authority in her specialty, she supports her ad- 
vice with references to well-known art-principles, thus 
imparting to her words greater value and force. The 
closing chapter, ‘‘Style and Individuality,”’ reveals the 
author’s familiarity with the works of the great paint- 
ers, and worthily terminates a volume that should be 
in the hands of every practical worker — professional 
or amateur. We accord it our heartiest endorsement. 

The book is fully illustrated and only a few copies 
are left. It was published at $2.50, but will soon be 
out of print. Copies will be sent by the publisher of 
Puoto-Era on receipt of $2.00 each. 


Change of Address 


Supscrisers who desire to change their addresses 
are requested to inform us not later than the 5th of the 
previous month, as the envelopes must be addressed 
and classified for mailing on the 10th. 

Failure to do this puts it up to the subscriber to 
procure his copy from his former post-office address, 
and no duplicate copy can be expected from the 
Publisher of PHotro-Era. 

We beg to invite the attention of workers to the 
rules governing the Advanced and Beginners’ Compe- 
titions in order to facilitate a fair, intelligent and 
prompt decision on the part of the judges. 


Accuracy of Exposure 


Timid Suitor — “‘T suppose when you recall what a 
handsome man your first husband was you would n't 
consider me for a minute?” 

Pretty Widow —* No; neither would I consider you 
for a second.” 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 








Cxiayton Larne, of Chicago, Ill., has just been issued 
a patent, No. 1,218,946, on a Photometer, which has 
been claimed as follows: Means for comparing light- 
rays, comprising a comparator adapted to be exposed 
to natural and artificial lights, and means to simul- 
taneously vary the intensity of rays from said lights to 
balance the light-intensity in said comparator. 

A Patent, No. 1,219,801, on a Camera has been 
granted to Carl Bornmann, of Binghamton, N. Y. The 
gist of the invention is claimed that in a camera em- 
bodying a bellows, and a lens-casing, a perforated plate 
at the forward end of the bellows, the perforations 
whereof connect with the interior of the bellows and 
are secreted behind and shaded by the lens-casing, and 
means to prevent the entrance of light to the interior 
of the bellows. The inventor has assigned his rights to 
the Ansco Company, of Binghamton, N. Y., a corpo- 
ration of New York. 

Patent No. 1,219,588 has recently been issued to 
Alfred A. Ruttan and Charles E. Hutchings, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., on a Photographic Film-Pack, in which it is 
claimed that the combination with a case and a parti- 
tion-member, therein dividing it into exposure and 
storage chambers, the former being provided with an 
exposure-opening, of a follower for pressing the films 
toward the latter, and having an opening therein and 
an extension on the partition member extending 
through the opening in the follower, and serving as a 
guide for the follower. The patentees have assigned 
their rights to the Eastman Kodak Company, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., a corporation of New York. 

Patent No. 1,218,273 has just been granted to An- 
dreas Kiss, of Cincinnati, Ohio, on a Camera. The in- 
ventor claims a camera comprising a body, a lens se- 
cured to the body, a shutter, a card-pack holder 
located back of the shutter, a developing-tank located 
adjacent to the pack-holder, said shutter when with- 
drawn being adapted to expose the foremost card of 
the pack, and to remove the exposed card from the pack 
and to permit it to drop into the developing-tank when 
moved to its closed position, and means to maintain 
the cards in position to be engaged by said shutter, 
said means consisting of a plate, a spring mounted on 
the plate, and hooks adapted to secure the plate to the 
holder, whereby the spring is maintained in normal 
engagement with the cards. The inventor has assigned 
one-half of his rights to Martin Rusz, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

A Photographic Camera, patented as No. 1,218,135, 
has just been invented by Ernest E. Underwood and 
Frank H. Reynolds, both of Rochester, N. Y. The 
following has been claimed: The combination with a 
body having film-chambers at both ends, the back, end 
and front walls of which are relatively fixed, and a 
bellows and front, of a removable and replaceable in- 
termediate element constituting the bellows-chamber, 
and forming the inner walls of the film-chambers s¢ 
that the latter are made accessible for the insertion of 
film by removing the said element in a forward direc- 
tion. These patentees have assigned their rights to the 
Eastman Kodak Company, of Rochester, N. Y., a 
corporation of New York. 

A lens-drilling machine, by Gustav A. Bader, of 
Rochester, and Chauncey W. Howland, Geneva, N. Y. 
Assigned to The Standard Optical Co., of Geneva. The 
patent is No. 1,218,041. 


Animated Cartoons 


Tue artist, be it Bray or Opper, works with a corps 
of assistants who, systematically and very quickly, 
draw the general design of the scene, including the 
stationary objects that are likely to be featured on the 
screen for a period of time varying from a number of 
seconds to one minute or more. For instance, the epi- 
sode where John Bull is pursued by a bear, then takes 
refuge on the limb of a tree (to the great delight of the 
Kaiser, who is not far away), occupies the screen for 
several minutes, during which time the landscape and 
the tree with its fateful limb remain virtually un- 
changed. Now the sketches of such a protracted scene 
are drawn by the artist’s staff of assistants, and the 
artist himself supplies the figures with the various 
changes of movement and expression. The assistants 
make as many duplications of the picture as are re- 
quired, and in this manner the number of drawings re- 
quired for the reel is produced in an incredibly short 
space of time. 

The negative or original film is made about as fol- 
lows: The pictures are copied upon a regular motion- 
picture film by means of a motion-picture camera at 
the rate of one every few seconds. The copying-camera 
is placed overhead and directed downwards upon the 
drawings, which, placed at the proper distance from the 
camera, are fed by the operator, one at a time. 

From this negative film, which obviously contains 
an immense number of pictures following each other in 
quick succession, is made the positive film that is 
eventually run in the projection-machine, and thus the 
pictures are projected on the screen. The jerky motion 
of their appearance is due to the fact that the original 
pictures are drawings, representing, say, the beginning, 
middle and end of a motion, and projected according to 
the humor of the situation — one every few seconds or 
one or more per second. 


Expediency of Identification-Cards 


On account of the Protean character of photography, 
photographic prints will not be admitted as evidence 
in certain courts of law in this country. Nevertheless, 
the idea of utilizing the portraits on identification- 
cards is now being adopted generally. The Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company, of Boston, informs its 
patrons that all means of identification heretofore used 
by its employees are canceled, and that in future every 
employee will carry a personal identification-card bear- 
ing his photograph and signature. 

But as a safeguard to the householder, this method 
is not altogether infallible; for what is to prevent an 
impostor from carrying an identification-card of his 
own and similar to those issued by the company? It 
would probably be no more difficult to prepare than a 
forged cheque, and the trouble and expense, as well as 
the personal risk involved, would be more than offset 
by the successful issue of the crime committed by the 
false inspector. No; to be proof against misuse, the 
photographic identification-card must be seconded by 
some private system of checking adopted by whoever 
issues it. There is no doubt that an efficient method 
will be discovered whereby the public and large corpo- 
rations may transact their regular business with in- 
creased efficiency and in perfect safety. 
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LONDON LETTER 








“* PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR” (1916) has just reached 
us. That this annual record of pictorial photographic 
progress should be late in appearing is hardly likely to 
cause astonishment when the difficulties of publica- 
tion in present circumstances are taken into account. 
In the third year of the war, when so many extra re- 
strictions have been placed on all that concerns pho- 
tography, from the manufacture of materials to the 
actual taking of pictures, the wonder is that ‘‘ Photo- 
grams”’ has appeared at all. And yet here it is, unim- 
paired in size and quality. 

The first part of the book is devoted to several 
articles of interest. There is the usual review of the 
Year’s Work by the editor (Mr. F. J. Mortimer). Mr. 
W. R. Bland criticizes some pictures of the year. “Es- 
sential Aims in Photographic Art” is treated by Mr. 
Antony Guest; and Mr. A. L. Coburn preaches a ser- 
mon on “The Future of Pictorial Photography” in 
which he shouts vigorously to the photographic world, 
“Wake up!” just as if he were in a land of peace and 
quiet, and not a neutral in a war-saturated country. 

As well as these stimulating articles, we have the 
usual feature of a statement of the position of pictorial 
photography in various countries. That on America 
is by W. H. Porterfield; Scandinavia, H. B. Goodwin; 
Holland, F. L. Verster; Spain, J. O. Echague; and 
Portugal, Viscount de Sacavem. 

And then we come to the reproductions of the pic- 
tures of the year, of which there are eighty-five. Many 
of these are full-page prints, and the blocks are of much 
the same quality as last year. Among the English ex- 
hibits portraiture is well to the front, probably because 
so many workers’ usual subjects are at present for- 
bidden. In many parts of the country even the carry- 
ing of a camera is sufficient to cause the arrest of the 
owner. Contributions from France, Russia and Italy 
have been comparatively small, and, of course, the 
enemy-countries are represented not at all. But in 
spite of these gaps, the index reveals that work has 
been sent in from very various parts of the world, both 
to the late London exhibitions and for reproduction in 
**Photograms of the Year,” and one is struck by the 
high standard and the advanced point of view of by far 
the greater number of the pictures reproduced. 

Mr. F. H. Evans, who is one of our best-known pho- 
tographers, and particularly famous for cathedral- 
interiors, is also a bibliophile, and occasionally issues 


privately printed books. About a year ago, he was re- 


sponsible for a beautiful production of a variorum 
“Omar Khayyam;” he has now followed this up with 
a reissue of Holbein’s “Dance of Death.” The reason 
of this reference to the subject here is that Mr. Evans 
has used photography, and with great skill, in making 
the illustrations.. It occurred to him that, owing to the 
tiny dimensions of the originals (23 x 12), it is difficult 
to appreciate the details with which they are crowded. 
The only thing to do was deliberate photographic en- 
largement. Working from a perfect copy of the book, 
he photographed all the pictures and made line-blocks 
four times the area of the originals. From these, prints 
were taken by hand. Although the experiment may 
have lost some of the exquisite fineness of the originals, 
the results are altogether charming, and it would have 
to be a very expert photographer who would discover 
that they were enlargements. Mr. Evans worked from 
the first complete edition published in 1547, in which 
there are forty-nine cuts — not a small or an easy un- 


dertaking to have carried out successfully. 





The present exhibition at the Little Gallery is one of 
pictorial photographs by Dr. Henry Buergel Goodwin, 
of Stockholm, Sweden. It is quite one of the best shows 
Mr. Mortimer has got together there. Dr. Goodwin, 
like so many American photographers, has passed from 
amateur to professional, and one sees, or imagines one 
sees, traces of both influences. Had fate left Dr. Good- 
win an amateur, pure and simple, he would probably 
have developed still further along the lines of a poetical 
idealism, whereas the bracing expediency of business 
has given his talent a more realistic bias. Not that one 
advocates this crude quality in photography, and there 
is no fear of Dr. Goodwin becoming a pin point realist, 
but at the same time there is no point in pretending 
our craft is seen at its best when it attempts the ultra 
mystic and vague. 

This show is rather a good example of the photog- 
rapher being influenced by his sitters and subjects, and 
in looking at the prints one could almost guess the 
effect they had had on Dr. Goodwin. There were a 
good many portraits of well-known Swedish actors and 
actresses of the modern school, and their treatment dif- 
fered — though not at all in an obvious way — to that 
given, for instance, to the portraits of ‘‘ Viola Meynell,” 
“The Artist” and “Andreas Zorn.” One had the feeling 
that in some of these Dr. Goodwin had let himself go, 
so to speak. 

“Andreas Zorn” is one of the best in the show, and 
is the biggest as regards actual size of print there. 
Somehow it had to be, one thinks; such an imposing 
personality could no more have been crowded onto a 
half-plate (4{ x 63) than Lenbach could have painted 
a miniature of Bismarck. 

There is one nude in the show, called ‘The Shawl.’ 
It is a decorative effect, but had rather vague values, 
so that one could not see where the shaw! left off and 
flesh began. Perhaps Dr. Goodwin had not intended 
us to see; but it seemed a pity not to give the camera 

‘the chance to render textures in the masterly way it 
can. 

One of the most satisfying portraits in the gallery is 
that of ‘‘Viola Meynell.” Those who have read this 
young writer’s remarkable books will feel how cleverly 
Dr. Goodwin has rendered this elusive personality. It 
is by far the best we have seen of her, and she has been 
a subject on which a good many modern photographers 
have tried their hands. 

Not all talented photographers are so sensitive to 
outside influences as Dr. Goodwin. We even felt our- 
selves affected by the reflex action of his moods, and, 
as we studied his pictures on the wall, we argued 
whether this extreme sensitiveness was a gift to be 
prized or a failing to be lamented. One of us maintained 
that it made the exhibition much more interesting, 
vital and stimulating, whereas the other protested that 
the only road to progress lay along the lines of a robust 
individuality that lets nothing of its strength be sapped 
by such enervating sensibility. On one point, however, 
we were quite in accord, viz., that we had thoroughly 
enjoyed the show. 

CARINE AND Win Capsy. 


“e 


To Photo-Era Readers 


Tue Publisher earnestly requests the readers of 
Puoro-Era to give the preference of their patronage 
to goods and wants advertised in Pooro-Era; for no 
advertisement, whether large or small, is accepted un- 
less it is trustworthy in every respect. 
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Direct Enlargements With a Reading-Glass 


Tue amateur photographer need not feel handicapped 
for the lack of an enlarging-lens if he is the owner of 
an ordinary reading-glass. Of course, he must be the 
owner of a “bellows”’ camera with sufficient length to 
allow fine focusing, and a ground-glass for direct ob- 
servation. Build a holder for the reading-lens out of 
cigar-bex wood, or similar thin material, something 
after the pattern illustrated in the sketch. The size 
and exact shape are governed, of course, by the size of 
your reading-glass and the lens-barrel of your camera. 
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HOLDER FOR READING-GLASS 


A represents the holder of thin wood. B is the circular 
opening, which is cut a trifle smaller than the diameter 
of the reading-glass itself. The brass clip, C, is one of 
four, placed equidistant about the circular opening, and 
is devised to hold the reading-lens in position over 
the opening. Next cut out a block of wood, D, some- 
what smaller than A, and about one and a half inches 
thick. Bore a hole through the center of a size to fit 
snugly over the lens-barrel of your camera and screw 
firmly to the back of A so the two openings will be 
concentric. Blacken the entire holder, inside and out, 
with flat black and allow to dry several hours. Slip the 
reading-lens out of metal hand-holder and put in place 
under the brass clips on A. Push D over the camera- 
lens and focus upon some object to be directly enlarged. 
With proper manipulation you will be able to make 
clear negatives, with very little distortion, four to six 
times the size of the original.— L. B. Rossrns. 


Change in Price of Aurora Life-Studies 


Tue well-known portfolio of Aurora Life-Studies, 
decorated plates measuring 93 x 10 inches, comprising 
a total of sixty-three halftone reproductions, was sold 
at $7.50 until lately. PHoto-Era has purchased the 
remaining copies of this publication and is now selling 
them at $5.00 net, each. 

The set of statuary poses, No. 300, composed of 12 
6 x 10 direct photographic prints on heavy Azo paper, 
is now sold at $4.00 net; but together with the portfolio 
of halftones, at $7.75. 

The above $7.75, together with PHotro-Era for one 
year ($2.00), total $9.75, for $9.50. 





The print-sets B, D, E, F, G, H and I, each composed 
of 12 8 x 10 Aurora Life-Studies, semi-draped and in 
the nude, printed on heavy Azo paper; and print-sets 
A, C and O, each composed of 20 5 x 7 prints, like the 
preceding, continue at $5.00 each. Any of these sets, 
with PHoto-Era for one year ($2.00), for $6.50. 

Everything, except the PHoto-Era MaGazine is 
sent by express. 


Keeping the Background Plain 


WHATEVER we select for the background, we must 
remember to arrange it in one of two ways. Either it 
must appear in the picture as a perfectly smooth tone, 
without any suggestions of detail or form, or else it 
must suggest or indicate its nature and form, in which 
case it must be the subject of careful attention. So 
many of the photographs which are made fail in this 
respect. It is evident from them that the photographer 
has hung up a sheet or some similar thing to serve as a 
plain background; but that then he has taken no fur- 
ther pains to get it plain. The consequence is that 
creases, or folds, or texture, or dirt marks, or one of the 
many things that ought not to show where all is to be 
plain, do show, and by the otherwise plain character of 
the background, they are specially conspicuous. 

Therefore, we lay stress on the need to stretch the 
paper on card or on a board. It should be paper with- 
out any very pronounced grain. It should be sufficiently 
far behind the actual subject of the picture to be out 
of focus; although this should not be detected, as it 
should have no detail or other irregularity of surface to 
show whether it was in focus or not. It is sometimes 
possible to hide any irregularities by moving about the 
background during the exposure; but there is always a 
risk in so doing of moving the subject also. 

The tone of the background need not be alike all 
over. It may be graduated so as to be lighter on one 
side than the other; and a very beautiful and even 
graduation may be obtained very simply by using « 
large enough background and bending it into a curve, 
so that one part catches the light more than another. 

A somewhat similar set of considerations applies to 
the surface on which the subject is to be placed. Some- 


‘times a long strip of card or paper can be used to sup- 


port the subject and to come up behind it also and serve 
as the background; but it is generally more satisfac- 
tory to indicate both a horizontal and a vertical sur- 
face. In that case we get a horizontal line across the 
picture, where the background meets the “floor;” and 
it is well to have this far enough behind the object to 
be fuzzy. At the same time it should be straight, and 
there should not be any signs of an imperfect junction, 
such as we see when the roller of a rollable background 
is allowed to lie on the floor — a fault frequently notice- 
able in amateur portraiture. 

On a small scale, we can deal very well with such a 
case by arranging the object on a sheet of card on the 
table, with a fair extent of card behind the object, end- 
ing in a straight clean edge. The background is sup- 
ported separately a few inches behind this edge, and 
carried below it. so that the bottom of the background 
is not seen from the lens at all. It is difficult to explain 
why, but this method seems to give more relief or solid- 
ity to the object than most other methods; whatever it 
is we are photographing does not appear to have a 
background pushed close up against it.—Photography. 

“— 

Tue keynote of art is joy. No one can measure your 
joy nor estimate its quality. It is my duty to tell you 
that art is a necessary part of healthy human life; that 
there is nothing effeminate about it, nothing unhealthy, 
nothing ignoble-— W. Martin Conway. 
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A Film-Pack Developing-Tank for the Amateur 


Ir is a tedious and rather unsatisfactory task for 
the amateur to develop a film-pack. It means separate 
handling of each exposure with subsequent loss of time. 
The tank-method used by professionals is ideal, as it 
allows the exposures to be immersed in the developing- 
solution, which is contained in a large tank capable of 
holding several packs at one immersion. The large 
tanks, however, are expensive. 

The tank described in the following paragraphs is 
easily constructed at home, and will develop twelve 
exposures at a time, 3} x 53 or smaller, with a minimum 
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amount of solution and no waste of time. It should be 
built of half-inch soft pine. The sides, A A’ (Fig. 1), 
measure 7 x 4 inches and the ends 43 x 4 inches. Saw 
these perfectly square so as to ensure tight joints. 
Measure one quarter inch from one end of each of the 
shorter pieces, B B’, and mark off eleven one-eighth- 
inch spaces, leaving one quarter inch between them. 
Line off these spaces with a try-square and saw them 
down to a depth of one eighth inch. In this way, eleven 
grooves one eighth inch deep are cut on one surface of 
sach end piece of the tank. Smooth the grooves out 
with emery-paper and fit the four slides of the tank to- 
gether, nailing the longer ones to the ends of the short 
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ones. Be sure that the bottom edges come exactly 
flush with one another. Then nail on the bottom, which 
measures 7 x 53 inches. Use galvanized wire-nails 
throughout. 

Now, get some cigar-box wood and cut out eleven 
partitions the size and shape of Fig. 2. Smooth up the 
edges with sand-paper and dip in melted paraffin — 
coating thoroughly all sides. Coat the inside of the 
tank with paraffin by means of a cloth-swab. Give 
two or three good coats and fill in the corners and 
cracks to prevent all leakage. Then bore a small 


hole in one end close to the bottom and fit with a 
stopper. The cover, C, should be made to fit fairly 
tight by padding the inside with felt, so that a little 





pressure will be needed to fit it over the edge of the 
tank. Fill the tank with “‘twenty-minute” devel- 
oper which will just cover the upper edges of the par- 
titions and insert one film in each cell, dipping it sev- 
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eral times to cover the emulsion thoroughly. Then 
cover and leave the films to develop the required time. 
If the developer is bottled after each development, it 
will last the maximum amount of time, and will prove 
to be an exceedingly economical method to develop 


film-pack. 


Some Suggestions for Subjects 


Supsects for indoor-work are plentiful enough. 
There are flowers and fruit, some of which are always 
obtainable; grasses, seaweeds, and shells; arrangements 
of foliage and ferns; groups of china and glass; casts, 
pictures, coins and curios of various kinds. These do 
not exhaust the list by any means. A prize in one of 
the Photography and Focus competitions was taken some 
little time ago by a photograph of a few ordinary eggs 
on a table, and a very beautiful example it was of the 
power of photography to express form by the most 
delicate and exact gradations of light and shade. The 
particular subjects which happen to be chosen by any 
one reader will depend on his taste and on what lies to 
his hand; what follows is intended to be more or less 
general in its application. 

First, then, as to the outfit. The chances are that 
the object chosen, whatever it may be, will be com- 
paratively small; at any rate, if the camera is one which 
focuses by altering the separation between the lens and 
the plate, the subject will be so much nearer to the lens 
than in, say, landscape-work, that the camera-extension 
will be much greater than usual. For, as every photog- 
rapher knows, we have to place the subject nearer to 
the camera to get it on a larger scale in the picture; and 
the nearer it is, the greater must be the separation be- 
tween the lens and the plate to get a sharp picture. 

Therefore, with such a focusing-camera it may be 
well before starting the work to see on how large a 
scale we can get the image, and we do this by racking 
out the lens as far as it will go, and then focusing on 
the ground-glass by moving the camera to and from the 
subject, keeping it fully extended all the time. If the 
camera has only what is called a “single extension,” 
we may find that three or four feet is about as near as 
we can have the subject, but if it has “double exten- 
sion,” still more if it has “triple extension,” we may 
have the subject as near as a foot or less, and may get 
an image on the same scale as the original, or perhaps 
a little larger-— Photography. 
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Tue laws of morality are also the laws of art. 
RoBERT SCHUMANN. 
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